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JOURNAL  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST  DAY 


FORENOON  SESSION. 

Raleigh,  X.  C.,  November  10th,  1885. 

I  he  Association  assembled  in  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
and  was  called  to  order  at  10  o’clock  A.  m.,  by  the  President, 
Mr.  B.  B.  Goiues. 

The  Divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Long,  of  Frank- 
linton. 

The  roll  was  called  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  names  of  the 
following  applicants  for  membership  received  and  recorded: 
Mrs.  Ada  A.  Harris,  Messrs.  S.  A.  Waugh  and  W.  H.  Warwick. 

The  President,  according  to  programme,  delivered  the  opening 
add  ress. 

The  address  was  not  written,  but  was  quite  full  and  encour¬ 
aging.  The  President  referred  to  the  faithfulness  with  which 
the  time  of  meeting  had  been  given  publicity.  He  made  earn¬ 
est  mention  of  the  manifest  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present,  and  said  that  the  Association,  though  the  number 
present  was  small,  should  take  encouragement,  in  that  it  might 
hope  for  gratifying  results. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Waugh,  Principal  of  the  Franklinton  Normal 
School,  was  then,  according  to  programme,  announced  to  read 
his  paper  on  u  The  Importance  of  Teachers’  Associations.’ 

Mr.  Waugh’s  paper  indicated  profound  thought,  and  was 
replete  with  good  advice,  and,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Atkins, 
seconded  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Long,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Harrell,  editor  of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher ,  was 
called  to  address  the  Association.  Mr.  Harrell  made  a  very 
encouraging  response,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  advanced  posi- 
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tion  which  North  Carolina  holds  as  an  educational  State.  His 
remarks  were  well  received. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dewitt  was  also  asked  to  speak,  and  responded  with 
earnest  and  stimulating  words. 


At  this  juncture  the  President  appointed 
Permanent  Organization,  as  follows: 

Messrs.  S.  A.  Waugh,  J.  L.  Long,  S.  (I. 


the  Committee  on 
Walker  and  H.  B. 


Delany. 

According  to  the  programme,  the  Association  took  intermission 


till  2  o’clock  p.  m. 


A  FT E R  NOON  S  ESS  ION. 


The  Association  was  called  to  order  bv  Mr.  Goines,  the  Presi- 
dent,  at  2  o’clock. 

By  common  consent,  the  order  of  the  programme  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  miscellaneous  business  taken  up  immediately. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees: 

On  Printing: — Messrs.  S.  G.  Atkins  and  H.  C.  Crosby,  and 
Rev.  R.  H.  W.  Leak. 

On  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting: — Mr.  S.  G.  Atkins,  Miss 
Kittie  Ligon  and  Mrs.  Ada  A.  Harris, 

On  Notification : — Messrs.  S.  A.  Waugh  and  J.  L.  Long. 

On  Constitution  and  By-Laws: — Messrs.  S.  G.  Atkins,  H. 
B.  Delany,  W.  H.  Warwick  and  H.  C.  Crosby. 

On  Finance: — Messrs.  E.  H.  Hunter,  H.  C.  Harris  and  S.  G. 
Walker. 


The  C  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  reported  through 
Prof.  Waugh,  their  chairman,  and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  S.  G. 
\\  alker,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Warwick,  the  report  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  adopted. 

The  following  names  of  applicants  for  membership  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  recorded:  Misses  Fannie  O’Kelly  and  Emma  C. 
Mitchell,  and  Rev.  R.  H.  W.  Leak. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Walker,  the  next  speaker  on  the  programme,  was 
called  to  read  his  paper  on  “The  Necessity  of  an  Educational 
Journal.” 
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Mr.  Walker’s  paper  was  written  to  the  point  and  read  with 
great  earnestness.  The  merits  of  the  paper  were  freely  discussed 
bv  Messrs.  S.  A.  Waugh,  S.  G.  Walker,  J.  L.  Long,  H.  B. 
Delauy,  S.  G.  Atkins,  W.  PI.  Warwick  and  Rev.  R.  PI.  W. 
Leak. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Journal : 
Messrs.  S.  G.  Walker,  W.  H.  Warwick  and  Rev.  R,  IP.  W. 
Leak. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  decided  that  the  evening  session  begin  at 
8  o’clock  p.  m. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  PI.  B.  Delany,  the  Association  took 
recess,  to  meet  at  8  o’clock  p.  m. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  8 
o’clock. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  session  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  according  to  programme,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cooper,  of 
Raleigh,  was  announced  to  read  her  paper  on  the  subject  “To 
What  Extent  Should  Conservatism  in  Education  be  Encour- 
aged  ?” 

Mrs.  Cooper’s  paper  was  an  admirable  one,  and  its  merits  can 
best  be  indicated  by  citing  reference  to  it  as  printed  in  full  with 
this  Journal. 

Professor  E.  P.  Moses,  City  Superintendent  of  Raleigh  Graded 
Schools,  was  asked  by  the  President  to  address  the  Association. 
Prof.  Moses,  after  commending  Mrs.  Cooper’s  paper,  declined  to 
speak,  with  promise  to  address  the  Association  on  to-morrow. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Atkins,  Mrs.  Cooper’s  paper  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  Journal. 

The  following  names  of  applicants  for  membership  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  recorded:  Messrs.  C.  IS.  Hunter,  A\  .  Ik  (  linton  and 
Hon.  John  S.  Leary. 

At  this  juncture — as  the  Governor  was  expected  to  address  the 
Association— Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
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Public  Instruction,  informed  the  Association  that  the  Governor 
was  not  in  the  city,  and  therefore,  lie  might  not  be  expected  to 
add  ress  the  Association. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Walker  made  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
teaching  color  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  C.  N.  H  unter  made  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  inciting  our  people  to  self-help. 

Hon.  Geo.  H.  White,  of  New  Bern,  spoke  on  this  same  point. 

Mr.  White’s  remarks  were  timely  and  well  received. 

«/ 

Professors  H.  M.  Joseph  and  N.  F.  Roberts,  of  Raleigh,  were 
called  to  address  the  Association.  Both  gentlemen  responded 
with  encouraging  words. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Will  iamson,  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Indus¬ 
trial  Association,  was  called  to  address  the  Association.  Mr. 
Williamson  responded  entertainingly. 

Rev.  George  Smith,  of  Raleigh,  spoke  on  the  question  “  What 
can  the  teachers  do  to  protect  themselves?”  Rev.  Mr.  Smith 
spoke  to  the  point  with  great  earnestness  and  ability.  His  ques¬ 
tion  seemed  to  record  itself  for  future  thought  and  discussion. 

Maj.  R.  W.  ^  ork,  of  Chatham  county,  spoke  in  vindication 
of  the  legal  profession.  He  stated  in  very  emphatic  terms  that 
it  was  the  disposition  of  pure-hearted  public  men  of  the  legal 
profession  to  sustain  the  educational  cause. 

At  this  juncture  a  public  contribution  of  $1.77  was  made  to 
the  Association  treasury. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Scruggs  made  some  remarks  commending  the  Leon- 
ard  Medical  School.  He  offered  a  commendatory  resolution 
which,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Atkins,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  the  Journal.  (See  Appendix). 

1  pon  motion  of  Rev.  R.  H.  W.  Leak,  the  Association  then 
adjourned  to  meet  on  the  11th,  according  to  programme. 


SECOND  DAY. 


FORENOON  SESSION. 


November  11th,  1885. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  10  o’clock  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  Mr.  B.  B.  Goines,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
W.  D.  Cook,  of  Durham. 

The  roll  was  called  by  the  Secretary,  and  Rev.  W.  D.  Cook 
made  application  for  membership.  His  name  was  received  and 
recorded. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  sessions  were  read  and  adopted. 

At  this  juncture  miscellaneous  business  was  resumed. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Walker  spoke  commendatory  of  the  Summer  Nor¬ 
mal  School  held  at  Greensboro. 

The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting  made  their 
report.  The  report,  after  commendatory  remarks  by  Messrs.  S. 
G.  Atkins  and  S.  G.  Walker,  and  Rev.  R.  H.  W.  Leak,  was 
received  and  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Printing  made  their  report,  which  was 
received  and  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  made  their  report.  The  report 
was  received,  and,  after  striking  out  “Monday”  and  inserting 
“  Wednesday,”  as  the  day  upon  which  the  next  session  should 
convene,  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  was  called  bv  the  President  to  address  the  Association.  Mr. 
Finger  delivered  a  very  able  and  instructive  address.  The  ad- 

o  * 

dress,  according  to  order  of  the  Association,  is  printed  in  full 
with  this  Journal. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Moses,  Superintendent  of  Raleigh  Graded  Schools, 
was  also  introduced  to  the  Association  by  the  President.  Prof. 
Moses  entertained  the  Association  with  a  very  admirable  paper. 
The  paper  showed  itself  to  be  the  production  of  a  master  teacher’s 
mind,  and  was  warmly  received  by  the  Association.  According 
to  order  of  the  Association,  the  paper  was  to  be  printed  in  full 
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with  this  Journal,  but  having  been,  unfortunately,  lost  by  the 
author,  it  cannot  appear. 

According  to  programme,  a  paper  was  announced  on  “The 
Colored  Schools  of  the  South,  their  Object  and  Needs/’  by  Prof. 
E.  Moore,  of  Zion  Wesley  College,  Salisbury.  Prof.  Moore 
being  absent,  his  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  The  paper 
was  ably  written,  and,  during  its  reading,  was  warmly  applauded 
by  the  Association.  According  to  order  of  the  Association,  the 
paper  is  printed  in  full  with  this  Journal. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Atkins  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  “Ad¬ 
visers”  should  be  appointed  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State, 
in  order  that  more  thorough  organization  might  be  attained.  The 
resolution  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Journal  reported  progress  in  their  work. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Harrell,  editor  of  The  North  Carolina  Teacher , 
made  some  remarks  concerning  allowing  the  colored  teachers  a 
special  space  in  The  Teacher.  He  preferred  to  leave  The  Teacher 
open  to  worth}7  communications  from  all  teachers  alike.  Mr. 
Harrell  deserves  special  mention  for  his  fair  and  impartial  atti¬ 
tude  as  an  educational  journalist,  and  The  Teacher ,  his  journal, 
is  a  verv  commendable  magazine. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Hunter,  of  Raleigh,  offered  a  resolution  commend¬ 
ing  the  “Blair  Educational  Bill.”  The  report,  after  some  com- 
meudatorv  remarks  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger  and  Rev.  R.  H.  W. 
Leak,  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Hunter  spoke,  commending  Prof.  Moore’s  paper,  and 
arguing  very  tersely  and  wisely  the  bearings  of  the  idea  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  children  of  the  races  with  the  money  accruing  from 
the  taxes  coming  from  the  races  respectively. 

Rev.  George  Smith,  of  Raleigh,  spoke  on  the  same  idea. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Vincent,  of  Shaw  University,  made  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  teachers’  pay.  His  remarks  were  well  advanced. 

Rev.  R.  H.  W.  Leak  made  some  very  warm  remarks  on  the 
same  subject. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger  spoke,  explaining  some  of  the  phases  of 
the  “  Dortch  Bill.” 
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Professor  E.  P.  Moses  made  remarks  on  the  local  educational 
status  of  the  cities  of  Raleigh  and  Goldsboro. 

Mr.  Vincent  spoke  again  on  the  same  subject  which  he 
spoke  upon  awhile  ago. 

The  President  made  some  very  happy  and  entertaining  re¬ 
marks  with  reference  to  his  experience  in  connection  with  t he 
“Dortch  Bill.” 

Mr.  C.  N.  Hunter  spoke,  expressing  appreciation  aud  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  encouragement  given  by  the  State  to  the  public,  but 
lamented  our  apparently  growing  disregard  of,  or  loss  ol  interest 
in,  the  whole  people  for  the  good  of  the  entire  State. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Atkins  made  some  very  warm  remarks  urging  more 
regard  for  teachers  by  public  officials,  in  point  of  salary  and 
respect. 

Mr.  PI.  B  Del  an  v  made  some  earnest  remarks  on  the  same 
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Mr.  S.  G.  Walker  offered  a  resolution  commendatory  of  the 
Summer  Normal  School  at  Greensboro,  which  was  adopted. 

By  suggestion  of  the  President,  and  upon  motion  of  the  Asso- 
ciatiou,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  and  to  the  church,  for  their  kind 
welcome  to  the  Association,  and  their  promptness  in  making  us 

comfortable  during  our  sessions. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Hunter  offered  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  for  their  respective  faithfulness  m  presiding 
over  the  Association  and  in  conducting  its  affairs. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  made  their  report,  which  was 

received  and  adopted. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  closing  address,  which  appears 
i„  the  Journal,  after  which,  upon  motion,  the  Association  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  at  Kittrell,  Vance  county,  on  the  first  Wednesday 

inJnlv,  1886. 

B.  B.  GOINES, 

~  *  President. 

S.  G.  Atkins, 

Secretary. 


\ 
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REPORT  No.  1. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 


We,  your  Committee  ou  Organization,  beg  leave  to  submit  tbe  following  report : 
For  President — B.  B.  Goines,  Raleigh. 

For  Vice-President — 8.  N.  Vass,  Raleigh  (Shaw  University). 

For  Recording  Secretary — S.  G.  Atkins,  Zion  Wesley  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
For  Assistant  Recording  Secretary— Miss  Jane  E.  Thomas,  St.  Augustine’s  Collegi¬ 
ate  Institute,  Raleigh. 

For  Corresponding  Secretary— S.  G.  Walker,  Company  Shops,  N.  C. 
t'or  Treasurer — H.  C.  Crosby,  Principal  Garfield  Graded  School,  Raleigh 
For  Educational  Committee —  1st  Congressional  District,  Prof.  II.  P.  Cheatham  ; 
2d  Congressional  District,  Hon.  Geo.  H.  White  ;  3d  Congressional  District,  Prof. 
E.  E.  Smith;  4th  Congressional  District,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Cooper;  5th  Congressional 
District,  Prof.  C.  H.  Moore  ;  6th  Congressional  District,  Prof.  J.  E.  Ratley  ;  7th 
Congressional  District,  Rev.  F.  C.  Potter  ;  8th  Congressional  District,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Massiah. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  A.  Waugh,  Chairman , 
H.  B.  Delany, 

S.  G.  Walker, 

J.  L.  Long, 


i 

)-  Committee. 
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REPORT  No.  2. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

We,  your  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting,  beg  leave  to  report: 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the. fall  is  such  a  busy  season  of  the  year  with 
the  teachers,  and,  whereas,  the  majority  of  the  teachers  have  leisure  in  tbe  sum¬ 
mer,  we  therefore  recommend  that  the  time  of  meeting  be  changed  from  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  to  the  first  Monday  in  July— the  session  to  continue  two  (2)  weeks,  more 
or  less,  as  the  President  and  Secretary  may  see  fit;  and,  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  expenses  are  generally  less  in  the  country  than  in  the  city,  and  that  some 
salubrious  country  home  would  afford  an  enjoyable  resort,  and,  whereas,  accom¬ 
modations  at  Kittrell  Springs,  Vance  county,  North  Carolina,  are  available;  and 
whereas,  we  would  find  appreciative  acceptance  there  with  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Johnson  School,  and  of  the  people  at  that  place,  we  do,  therefore,  further 
recommend  that  the  next  session  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Teachers’ Educa¬ 
tional  Association  be  held  at  Kittrell  Springs,  Vance  couuty,  N.  C. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  G.  Atkins, 

Ada  A.  Harris, 
Kittie  Ligon. 

REPORT  No.  3. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING. 

We,  your  Committee  on  Printing,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : 

We  recommend  that  the  Journal  of  the  sessions  of  this  Association  be  printed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  that  the  papers  read  be 
included  therein;  and  that  these  minutes  be  forwarded  to  all  the  members,  and 
circulated  generally. 

We  recommend  further,  that  each  member  of  the  Association  be  taxed  twenty- 
five  (25)  cents  this  year  for  printing  and  defraying  the  expenses  necessary  to  a 
successful  issue  of  the  next  meeting. 

All  of  which  we  respectfully  submit, 

S.  G.  Atkins, 

R,  H.  W.  Leak, 

H.  C.  Crosby. 
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REPORT  No.  4. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CONSTITUTION. 

nS,eT^Ur^°mmittee  ou  (Joustitution,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 
l  hat  the  Constitution  remain  unchanged,  except  the  following:  We  recommend 
tnat  Article  I  ot  the  By-Laws  be  made  to  read  as  follows :  “The  meetings  of  this 
Association  shall  be  held  in  the  town  of  Kittrell,  N.  C.,  beginuiugon  the  1st  Mon¬ 
day  in  dul\  ot  each  year,  and  continuing  in  session  two  weeks,  more  or  less,  as 
m  w  36  best  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

V  e  recommend  further,  that  the  President  be  requested  to  collect,  arrange  and 
digest  such  amendments  as  he  may  think  well,  to  be  added  to  the  Constitution,  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

•  S.  G.  Atkins,  Chairman , 

H.  B.  Delany, 

W.  IT.  Warwick, 

H.  C.  Crosby. 


REPORT  No.  5. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 


We,  your  committee,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

There  has  been  collected  thus  far  uine  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents  ($9.77), 
which,  we  hope,  will  be  supplemented  by  the  annual  tax,  unpaid.  Seventy-five 
cents  has  been  spent  on  postage,  and  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4.50)  for  print¬ 
ing.  We  recommend  that  the  amount  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  be  paid  to  the  church 
for  fuel  and  sexton’s  service. 

We  hope  soon  to  accumulate  a  fund  which  will  make  the  Association  indepen¬ 
dent  of  outside  resources. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  H.  Hunter, 

S.  G.  Walker, 

A.  C.  Harris, 


RESOLUTION  No.  1. 


Whereas,  a  more  thorough  working  up  of  our  educational  system  of  the  State, 
and,  whereas,  greater  co-operation  all  over  the  State  is  very  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Association  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  be  empowered  to  appoint  an 
Adviser  in  each  county  in  the  State,  which  Advisers  shall  be  induced  to  become 
members  of  the  Association,  and  instructed  to  give  information  for  the  success  of 
the  Association  in  their  counties.  Furthermore,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  these  Advisers  be  fully  instructed  with  reference  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  all  its  phases  and  necessities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  G.  Atkins. 


RESOLUTION  No.  2. 

Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  Congress  should  at  its 
earliest  session,  pass  the  “Blair  Educational  Bill,”  or  some  measure  of  a  like 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  present  educational  necessities  of  the 
country,  and  especially  the  South. 

Resolved ,  That  a  copy  of  this  action  be  forwarded  to  Senator  Blair  aud  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  North  Carolina  in  Congress,  and  that  the  same 
be  published,  as  far  as  possible,  in  our  State  papers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  N.  Hunter. 


RESOLUTION  No.  3. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS. 

Resolved ,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  returned  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Association  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  presided  over  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

Respectfully, 


C.  N.  Hunter. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I 


ARTICLE  I. 


This  body  shall  be  known  as  the 
tional  Association.” 


“North  Carolina  State  Teachers’  Educa- 


ARTICLE  II. 


ORJECT. 


SECTION  1 .  I  he  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  the  general  educa¬ 
tional  welfare  of  the  colored  people  of  North  Carolina  by  encouraging :  fjrst,  the 
formation  of  County  Teachers’  Institutes  throughout  the  State:  secondly  the 
uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  ;  thirdly,  the  adoption 
by  our  teachers,  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  common  schools,  &c. 


ARTICLE  III. 

OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  one  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Recording 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer  and  an  Executive  Educational  Committee  (composed  of  one 
member  from  each  Congressional  District),  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annually 
by  ballot,  unless  otherwise  directed. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  usually  incumbent 
upon  that  officer. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  shall  preside. 

Sec.  3.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  communicate  with  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Board  of  Education  of  this  State  and  other 
States,  if  necessary,  to  secure  such  information  as  may  be  beneficial  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  devolve  upon  corresponding 
secretaries. 

Sec.  4.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  record  and  keep  a  correct  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Recording- 
Secretary  shall  assume  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Sec.  6.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  all  funds  of  the  Association,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  order  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  and 
shall  report  the  condition  of  the  treasury  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Sec.  7.  The  duty  of  the  Executive  Educational  Committee  shall  be  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  Association  in  their  respective  districts,  in  the  way  of 
watching  the  progress  of  education,  noting  such  instances  of  advancement  or 
retrogression  as  should  come  before  the  Association,  and  to  recommend  any  steps 
necessary  to  be  taken  by  the  Association  with  reference  to  education  in  their 
respective  districts. 

Sec.  8.  The  Advisers  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  shall  have  duties 
similar  to  those  devolving  upon  the  Executive  Committee,  but  these  duties  will 
necessarily  be  confined  to  their  respective  counties ,  and  shall  make  any  report  or 
recommendation  they  desire  to  make  through  the  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Congressional  District  in  which  their  counties  lie.  They  shall  also 
recommend  persons  in  their  counties  making  application  to  become!  members  of 
the  Association. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  otiieers,  there  shall  he  an  Exec¬ 
utive  Board,  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Corresponding- 
Secretary  and  the  Treasurer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  fill  all  vacancies  caused  by 
death  or  resignation,  and  prepare  a  programme  for  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  at  least  two  months  prior  thereto. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  School  teachers  and  school  officers  generally  of  the  State  may  be¬ 
come  members  of  this  Association  upon  payment  of,  males  $1,  females  50  cents. 

Sec.  2.  County  Teachers’  Associations  may  unite  with  this  Association  upon 
the  payment  of  $3,  and  be  entitled  to  one  delegate,  and,  for  every  additional  dele¬ 
gate,  50  cents. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Section  1.  The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  entitled  to 
seats  in  the  Association  as  honorary  members,  aud  may  participate  in  the  debates 
of  the  Association,  but  not  vote. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Section  1.  Niue  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

Section  1.  The  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  in  the  town  of  Kit- 
trell,  Vance  county,  N.  C.,  beginning  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July  of  each  year, 
and  continue  in  session  two  weeks,  more  or  less,  as  may  be  deemed  best  by  the 
President  aud  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Section  1.  This  Association  shall  be  governed  by  parliamentary  rules  of  order 
as  set  forth  in  Roberts’s  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  NEXT  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Fellow-teachers  : — The  next  meeting;  of  our  Association 
will  convene  on  the  7th  of  July,  1886,  at  Kittrell,  Vance  county. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  a  sort  of  trial  one ,  i.  e.,  it  will  show 
whether  the  colored  teachers  of  North  Carolina  do  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  Teachers’  Associations,  and  whether  they 
are  determined  to  exemplify  this  determination. 

The  last  session  was  quite  encouraging,  and  now  that  the  out¬ 
look  is  so  favorable  as  to  time  and  place  of  meeting,  let  us  all 
feel  that  it  is  our  cause,  and  that  its  success  depends  proportion¬ 
ately  upon  the  vigorous  and  untiring  interest  and  effort  of  each 
teacher  in  the  State.  This  “  interest”  and  “ effort,”  however,  must 
be  something  more  than  “amen,”  when  you  hear  of  the  success  of 
the  Association  through  the  interest  and  effort  of  somebody  else. 
It  should  embrace  our  personal  activity  and  concern — our  actual 
knowledge  of  the  Association’s  progress  by  reason  of  our  own 
presence  and  co-operative  work  in  the  sessions.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  g;et  reduced  rates  on  the  railroads  for  the  teachers. 

We  are  giving  the  Association  all  the  publicity  possible.  We 
mean  that  any  teacher  in  the  State,  who  fails  to  hear  ol  the 
Association,  shall  fail  through  his  own  fault.  Let  all  the  teachers 
conspire  to  swell  the  host  at  Kittrell  next  July. 


APPENDIX. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  COMMEN  RATION. 

1.  Since  the  Leonard  Medical  School  is  the  outgrowth  of  Christian  love  and 
sympathy  for  suffering  humanity,  in  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  medical 
education  of  our  young,  and  a  hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  ;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved ,  That  the  Leonard  Medical  School  is  hereby  endorsed  by  this  body, 
and  shall  hereafter  receive,  as  far  as  possible,  the  co-operation  of  all  the  teachers 
of  this  Association.  Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  A.  Scruggs. 


2. 


Whereas,  the  Friends  of  the  North  have  been  and  are  extending  aid  for  our 
educational  advancement,  in  that  they  have  established  a  Summer  Normal  School 
at  Greensboro  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  endorse  the  same,  and  by  this  do  manifest  our  gratitude  for  the  generosity 
that  they  are  showing  in  the  interest  of  the  education  of  our  race. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  G.  Walker. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr.  Waugh  said: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  North  Carolina  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  : — It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  we  greet  you  here 
to-day,  and  yet,  Mr.  President,  the  great  burden  is  what  shall  be  said.  The  hard¬ 
est  thing  any  one  can  attempt  is  to  prove  to  any  one  a  self-evident  fact.  When 
any  one  says  a  thing,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  proves  itself,  what  more  is 
needed?  and  yet  the  want  of  interest,  often  makes  it  needful  to  argue  to  some  the 
very  thing  they  acknowledge. 

There  seems  in  many  cases  a  deadness  of  the  human  faculties — a  dilatoriuess — 
an  iudifference  in  many  vocations  of  life — that  makes  life  itself  almost  a  blank. 
It  weakens  the  performer,  mars  the  performance  and  loses  the  end  in  view.  Sim¬ 
ply  for  want  of  a  proper  use  of  means,  and  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  this  great  calling 
is  not  exempted.  Now,  we  pity  that  teacher  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
work  of  instructing  and  has  not  the  good  of  those  to  be  instructed  as  his  aim. 
We  deny  that  he  is  a  teacher,  lie  is  a  day-laborer  in  a  school-house.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  teach  is  no  child’s  play  ;  to  hear  recitations  is  a  small  thing.  We  there¬ 
fore  beg  every  one  to  ask  the  question,  have  I  been  teaching? 

Study  well  that  word,  for  in  it  you  think  you  have  honor,  dignity  and  fair 
renown,  but  by  it  you  shall  be  shamed.  Dishonored  be  he  who  takes  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  bread  and  casts  it  to  the  dogs.  The  end  you  espouse  is  not  for  to-day  only, 
but  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after  year  and  age  after  age  your  honor 
or  shame  will  be  spread  oo  the  scroll  of  time.  The  end  is  the  developing  of  a 
mind — a  soul — that  spark  in  man  which  fades  not,  but  grows  brighter  and  brighter, 
stronger  and  stronger,  to  our  reward,  or  weaker  and  weaker,  and  darker  and 
darker  to  our  eternal  shame.  Your  work,  therefore,  is  grander  far  than  rearing 
pyramids,  than  exploring  Africa’s  jungles,  than  holding  the  sceptre  of  nations — 
the  grandest  work  on  earth.  Heaveu  knows.no  grander.  What  is  there  more 
noble  or  more  sublime  than  shaping  men  and  women,  than  shaping  nations,  yea, 
than  shaping  worlds  ?  Who,  if  he  felt  this  work  especially  assigned  to  him,  would 
not  make  more  excuses  than  did  Moses? 
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Grand  and  sublime  the  idea,  yet  uneudurablv  responsible  is  the  thought,  and 
when  we  think  we  are  the  men,  our  consternation  is  greater  by  far  than  David’s 
when  the  words,  “Thou  art  the  man,”  fell  upon  his  ears.  And  yet,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it’s  the  truth.  Teachers,  we  are  here  as  shapers  of  men,  women, 
nations,  and,  therefore,  the  destinies  of  the  world.  These  are  solemn  thoughts. 
The  world,  with  all  its  beauty,  its  varied  vegetation,  its  snow-capped  mountains, 
its  mighty  oceans,  with  restless  tides,  is  naught.  The  grand  idea  is  mankind,  and 
yet,  not  the  individual.  He  sinks  in  comparison  with  the  grand  society  of  man — 
God’s  grand  family.  God  Himself  says,  it  is  better  one  should  perish  than  all,  and 
in  human  nature  itself  there  seems  to  be  that  which  says  amen  to  the  thought. 
We  read  once  of  the  beauty  of  the  individual’s  littleness,  when  the  family  man¬ 
kind  was  concerned.  Once,  in  France,  a  dire  pestilence  scourged  the  laud;  the 
gay  streets  of  Marseilles  were  grown  up  in  weeds.  The  physicians  called  a  coun¬ 
cil  aud  decided  that  one  must  be  dissected,  but  he  who  did  the  work  must  die  in 
twelve  hours.  Ah  !  there  was  the  rub.  All  was  silence  there,  till,  by  and  by,  the 
youngest  man  in  the  house  rose  and  said,  “  Gentlemen,  I  am  the  man.”  He  did 
work— he  died  ;  but  thousands  were  saved.  And  thus  we  find  many  instances 
showing  the  fact  that  it  is  men,  in  union,  starting  from  the  family  and  ascending 
till  the  grand  total  is  reached,  from  family  to  community,  then  the  State,  and  then 
the  nation,  and  thence  the  world.  Conceive  of  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  that 
sum,  and  then  you  can  clasp  hands  with  the  poet  when  he  says,  “The  greatest 
study  of  mankind  is  man.”  But,  friends,  this  grand  total  is  made  up  by  lit  ties, 
and  that  the  little  ones.  Just  as  she  who  crochets  makes  it  by  little  stitches,  so 
is  the  world  made  by  little  ones.  Therefore,  we  start  this  grand  work  with  the 
little  child,  and  we  are  to  make  of  it  what  it  is  to  be.  So  we  are  sublimely  respon¬ 
sible,  and,  when  the  time  comes  to  layoff  this  mortal  coil,  then  what  have  I  done? 
What  have  I  left  to  that  grand  unit?  And  what  will  it  be  in  that  grand  unit  will 
be  weighty  questions  and,  to  be  able  to  answer  “I  have  done  what  l  could,”  will 
be  our  happiest  benediction.  Teachers,  the  only  legitimate  aim  we  can  have  is 
this  one — so  grand,  yet  so  responsible — the  training  and  developing  of  the  human 
faculties.  There  is  none  other  you  can  take  but  that  will  look  you  in  the  face  and 
shame  you.  Your  honorable  President  asks  in  his  circular,  “  Are  we  the  seekers 
of  pecuniary  reward  only  ?  ”  If  so,  better  far  not  accept  the  name  teacher.  It  is 
dishonorable — too  grand  for  one  to  take  for  the  name  only — for  a  show  in  the 
world.  It  is  from  God,  aud  deals  with  His  glorious  subjects.  Dear  friends,  the 
work  set  before  us  is  the  only  aim  that  one  can  have  and  justify  himself,  and 
please  Him  who  creates.  The  next  is  the  means  to  the  end;  this  is  a  question 
fully  as  important  as  the  end,  for  there  are  many  ways  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing,  but  men  should  alwa}'s  take  the  best  means  or  methods  to  the  end ; 
aud  we  hesitate  not  to  set  before  you,  as  the  best  means,  the  Teachers’ 
Association,  the  Convention,  the  Institute,  or  b}’  whatever  other  name  you 
may  call  it,  so  it  is  an  assemblage  of  teachers,  consulting  and  planning  for 
the  work  of  instructing  the  young.  We  know  there  are  some  bigoted  minds  up 
in  arms  to  dispute;  some  say  the  best  way  is  to  know  the  subject-matter  of  the 
books.  My  dear  brother,  you  can’t  get  to  the  end  without  that.  Others  take  ref¬ 
uge  in  the  fact  that  they  can  study  at  home.  True  enough,  you  have  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  teacher  of  the  past;  men  have  awakened,  and  the  books  on 
the  subject  are  legion.  Translations,  revisions,  appendixes  added.  All  this  has 
been  done,  but  do  you  buy?  The  preacher  says  “  come  to  church  and  pray;  he 
receives  the  rebuff  “  1  can  pray  at  home;”  but  will  you  V  ^  ou  can  study  at  home  , 
but  do  you?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  still  we  claim  the  means  is  inadequate.  W  e 
are  needing  an  interchange  of  ideas,  a  need  which  naught  but  t he  1  eachei  s  Assem¬ 
bly  can  till.  It  is  a  true  saying  that  a  stream  never  rises  higher  than  its  source. 
You  may  play  the  hermit,  aud  till  your  head,  and  it  may  be  your  heart,  with  the 
facts  of  books;  as  a  man  of  erudition,  it  will  do,  but  as  a  teacher,  it  is  but  little,  oi 
when  you  see  the  world  again  it  is  gone;  things  have  changed,  and  you  ate  not 
abreast  with  the  times.  These  words  of  the  poet  that 

“  We  are  living,  we  are  moving 
In  a  grand  and  awful  time; 

In  an  age  on  ages  telling, 

When  to  be  living  is  sublime,” 

were  never  so  real  as  to-day.  Some  boast  of  their  Alma  Mater,  but  seldom  does 
it  till  the  place ;  you  may  buy  all  the  works  on  the  subject  of  teaching,  they  assist, 
but  still  there  is  a  need,  and  that  need  is  conference ;  we  must  plan  togethm 
It  is  as  natural  for  mind  to  consult  mind  as  it  is  to  breathe  ,  and  toi  the  lmn8 
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consult  the  living  is  the  best  by  far.  One  can  easily  say  bow  teaching  ought  to 
be  done,  but  to  show  how, is  far  the  better.  We  have  then  in  the  Association  the 
advantage  of  seeing  how,  an  advantage  that  no  teacher  can  well  do  without. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  fill  the  place  of  the  Association.  For  teachers  to 
come  together  and  have  some  expert  show  the  work,  the  beauty  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  advantages  of  the  New  Methods,  is  a  thing  we  should  desire,  unless  we  are  in 
self  all  in  all.  Remember,  teachers,  the  ideas  of  education  have  been  revolution¬ 
ized  entirely.  The  word  now  is — The  New  Education — a  happy  term — for  jt  is 
as  far  before  the  old  as  the  day  is  before  the  night.  Just  as  the  night  before  ap¬ 
proaching  day  glides  into  the  background,  so  do  the  old  plans  before  the  new 
ones  hide  themselves.  Yet  the  old  has  not  lost  its  friends  ;  it  has  some,  but  they 
generally  are  weak,  can’t  manage  the  new,  and  therefore  hold  up  the  old.  Then, 
teachers,  prepare  for  the  living;  be  careful  how  you  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  old, 
for  it  dies  daily.  We  know  it  is  natural  for  one  to  cling  to  what  one  knows — to 
the  old:  but  some  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  the  world  have  been  made  by  ibis 
very  thing,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  others,  were  pronounced  fools  when  they 
announced  the  new  ideas  in  astronomy,  or  rather  when  they  announced  the  facts 
of  astronomy,  for  previous  theories  were  false  ;  but  to-day  who  were  the  fools ? 

“To  pull  down  the  false  and  to  build  up  the  true,  and  to  uphold  what  there 
is  of  true  in  the  old — let  this  be  our  endeavor.”  Education  has  become  a  science, 
and  like  other  sciences  it  must  have  some  regulated  modes  of  procedure;  and 
to  call  what  is  termed  the  New  bosh,  simply  because  we  are  unacquainted  with 
it,  is  a  weak  feature.  But  should  we  grant  all  that  has  been  said,  then  only  a 
part  of  the  work  has  been  pointed  out.  The  field  is  wide  ;  the  interests  are  vari¬ 
ous.  We  say  form  associations  everywhere  for  your  own  defence,  not  of  self,  but 
of  the  school  interest.  Why  not?  Since  there  is  not  a  craft  or  profession  on 
earth  that  does  not  have  its  conference — the  poultry-raiser,  the  stock-raiser,  the 
farmer,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  all  and  any  you  may  name,  has  its  fair,  its  lodge, 
or  something  perpetuating,  assisting  and  fostering  itself,  and  shall  not  we? 

How  shall  we,  when  our  advancing  science  is  assaulted,  defend  it,  if  we  know 
but  little  or  nothing;  if  we  can  show  nothing?  There  is  not  a  single  feature  in 
teaching  that  does  not  call  for  association  ;  that  can’t  be  performed  to  more 
advantage  by  consulting.  Walk  into  a  district  school,  look  at.  the  machine  run 
and  you  can  see  what  avc  argue.  No  system,  and  therefore  nothing  else  ;  for  with¬ 
out  well-regulated  affairs  in  the  school-house  the  teacher  brings  darkness  rather 
than  light.  An  association  formed  into  a  school  and  proper  opening  exercises, 
properly  conducted,  would  do  the  average  teacher  more  good  than  a  mouth  in  the 
three  R’s. 

The  matter  of  school  legislation  should  be  kept  before  us,  for  now,  in  a  truer 
seuse  than  ever  before,  the  children  have  become  the  wards  of  the  State,  and  we 
find  her  working  busily  for  her  Avards — a  glorious  fact.  In  this  work  of  legisla¬ 
tion  there  is  a  need  for  us.  The  teacher  is  the  protector,  or  should  be  the  protector, 
of  every  school  interest.  The  legislator  does  not  know  the  needs,  and  some  don’t 
want  to  know.  The  news  of  a  shortness  here  or  there  may  come  from  some  spe¬ 
cial  locality,  and  on  such  knowledge  the}'  act,  but  the  action  is  not  always  the 
Avisest.  We  teachers,  and  not  they,  are  to  blame.  It  is  here  that  the  Teachers’ 
Association  is  needed.  The  boards  of  trade,  the  banks,  the  railroads,  all  these 
have  their  needs  formulated,  information  ready — they  are  making  money — but  Ave, 
Avhose  work  surpasses  all  earth  knows,  have  nothing  formulated.  It  would  seem 
that  our  cause  had  nothing  to  ask  for,  had  no  right,  to  ask,  had  no  special  need. 
Joint  consideration  is  needed.  Something  definite  must  be  given  the  law-maker, 
and  such  facts  as  he  needs  can  best  be  given  by  the  teachers,  for  they  best  knoAv. 
The  fact  that  it  is  the  State’s  solemn  duty  to  use  all  means  to  make  each  child  a 
noble  citizen,  must  be  taught.  We  need  legislation,  and  intelligent  legislation,  on 
this  subject.  We  must  furnish  facts  and  the  legislator  advocate  them.  We  must 
make  of  ourselves  a  strong  body,  a  body  whose  wisdom  shall  be  felt. 

Now  fancy  ourselves  with  the  best  possible  laws,  means  in  abundance,  and  all 
that,  and  yet  there  is  another  feature  that  calls  to  us,  and  that  is,  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher.  The  standard  must  be  raised,  or  rather  the  teacher  be  required  to 
come  up  to  the  standard.  It  is  for  us  to  call  the  authorities  to  the  fact.  No  one 
else  can  speak  as  we  can.  The  voice  of  the  teachers  united  must  be  the  voice  of 
school  interest.  If  it  is  a  profession,  let.  her  banners  float  in  an  atmosphere  of 
intelligence,  so,  as  they  float,  one  can  see  our  dignity  there. 

Noav  the  brightest  star  of  the  train  rises  before  us.  The  all-engrossing  thought, 
industrial  training.  Would  that  I  could  sound  it  through  North  Carolina  froip  sea 
to  mountain. 
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W  e  must  arrange  for  it  in  every  school  of  high  grade,  for  it  is  the  soul  of  any 
and  every  people.  Then  if  all  else  fails,  if  all  the  work  that  has  been  mentioned 
should  not  call  us  together,  this  alone  is  sufficient.  We  can’t  overestimate  the 
importance  of  industrial  training.  Though  latest  in  development  in  our  schools, 
it  may  yet  prove  first  in  value.  Labor  is  Heaven-ordained.  It  is  the  chief  instru¬ 
mentality  through  which  a  people  is  elevated.  One  says  grace  saves  Ihe  soul,  and 
transforms  character  instantly.  It  makes  the  savage  and  sinner  kind  and  good 
instantly;  but  it  will  not  instantly  make  him  a  good  farmer,  a  skilled  mechanic, 
a  trained  scholar. 


The  implements  and  the  products  of  industry  are  the  gauging  of  civilization. 
Man  in  his  highest  state,  forget  or  ignore  it  as  he  may,  has  that  in  him  which  con¬ 
nects  him  with  the  lowest,  and  labor,  the  hard  labor  of  his  ancestors,  has  brought 
him  where  he  is.  One  writer  says,  between  the  roughly  hewn  stone  hatchet  and 
the  finely  polished  steel  axe  lies  all  the  history  of  the  world’s  progress,  and  is  it 
not  so?  Industry  is  the  key,  and  we  must  rise  just  as  others  have  risen,  through 
constant  labor  and  economy.  But  the  providence  of  God  points  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  are  above  must  help,  and  the  best  aid  that  can  be  given  L  the  lesson 
how  to  work.  We  have  here  enough  to  show  the  blind  the  need  of  tlxe  Teachers’ 
Association.  We  must  raise  the  united  voice  in  behalf  of  industrial  schools. 
Look  around  us  to-day,  behold  the  town  astir,  what  does  all  this  mean?  Read  of 
the  colored  man  at  New  Orleans,  and  increase  our  courage  from  day  to  day.  We, 


as  an  association,  may  put  forth  efforts  to  aid  the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Asso¬ 
ciation — and  aid  her  until  the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Association  can  join 
hands  with  the  North  Carolina  Teachers’  Association  and  we  rear  an  industrial 
school,  which  shall  pass  down  through  the  ages  as  proud  a  monument  to  us  and 
this  proud  old  State  as  is  the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Association. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  more  need  we  to  call  us  together?  A  work, 
the  grandest  earth  knows,  as  grand  as  Heaven  knows!  Is  not  the  incentive 
enough  ?  Then  let  us  awake,  arisq  and  live  to  make  the  North  Carolina  Teacher’s 
Association  to  the  school  interest  what  the  grand  lodge  is  to  our  old  and  renowned 
societies.  What  the  Bar  Association  is  to  the  lawyer,  the  fair  to  the  farmer,  the 
church  to  the  Christian— a  living  and  life-giving  body.  We  need  not  stand  apart 
because  we  are  weak,  it  is  that  which  makes  us  weak.  It  is  not  strength,  but 
union  that  is  needed.  A  father  desiring  to  teach  his  sons  “  that  in  union  there  is 
strength,”  sent  them  to  bring  him  some  sticks  tied  together.  He  asked  them  to 
break  them  ;  they  tried  in  vain.  “  Why,”  said  the  old  man,  “  I  can  break  them, 
and  taking  the  bundles,  cut  the  bands,  and  how  easily  it  was  done.  “  But,  says 
one,  “you  separated  them.”  There  is  the  secret.  We  are  separated,  let  us  come 
together.  It  is  the  concentration  of  forces  that  gives  strength.  See  the  beauti¬ 
ful  beads  of  rain  as  they  fall — there  the  rill  or  creek,  yonder  the  mighty  river, 
doing  man’s  service  or  rolling  and  surging  in  its  own  might.  Again,  feel  the  gen¬ 
tle  breeze  as  it  fans  the  cheek.  How  we  enjoy  it !  But  as  they  concentrate,  see 
the  tornado  go  forth  on  its  errand  of  destruction  and  man  stand  and  tremble  as 
he  beholds  it.  The  fact  that  concentration  begets  strength  is  as  true  m  mental 
as  in  physical  forces.  It  is  a  truth  sublime,  friends,  that  education,  the  training  of 
hand  and  mind,  is  the  safety-valve  of  any  government.  It  is  the  sword  that  must 
first  the  darkling  prison-house  of  mankind  burst 


Ere  Peace  can  visit  them  or  Truth  let  in 
Her  wakened  day-light  on  a  world  of  sin. 

But  then,  dear  teachers,  then,  when  all 
Earth’s  shrines  and  thrones  before  our  banners  fall. 
When  the  untutored  slave  shall  at  these  altars  lay  down 
His  broken  chain,  the  tyrant  lord  his  crown 
The  priest  his  book,  the  couquerer  his  wreath, 

And  from  the  lips  of  truth  one  mighty  breath 
Shall,  like  a  whirlwind,  scatter  in  its  breeze 
That  whole  dark  pile  of  human  mockeries 
Then  shall  the  reign  of  mind  commence  on  earth, 

And,  starting  fresh  as  from  a  second  birth, 

Man  in  the  sunshine  of  this  world’s  new  spnng, 

Shall  walk  transparent,  like  some  holy  thing  ; 

Then  shall  our  Association  cast  the  veil 
That  hides  her  splendors  now. 
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PAPER  READ  BY  MR.  S.  G.  WALKER. 

Mr.  Walker  spoke  as  follows  :  _  . 

1.  A  courier  anions;  the  teachers  is  an  aid  in  effecting  the  uniformity  ot  the 
public  school  system;  gives  to  all  the  best  ideas  of  progressive  education,  and 

stimulates  the  teachers.  ^  _ 

2.  The  Probable  Patronage.— In  North  Carolina  there  are  over  2,lo0  teachers 
with  certificates  of  scholarship  as  follows:  First  grades,  427;  second  grades,  927; 
third  grades,  880. 

Now  the  length  of  public  schools  upon  an  average  is  about  twelve  weeks.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  estimate,  a  teacher  with  a  first  grade  certificate  receives  about  $105 
per  session;  the  second  grade  teacher  about  $75  per  session,  and  the  third  grade 
about  $45.  It  is  evident  that  the  teachers’  means  for  better  preparing  themselves 
is  inadequate. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  possible  advantageous  efforts 
should  be  made  to  furnish  to  teachers  all  valuable  information  possible  on  peda¬ 
gogics.  Only  through  such  a  medium  as  au  educational  journal  will  the  lectures 
of  the  most  distinguished  educators  reach  four-fifths  of  our  teachers.  The  jour¬ 
nal  is  as  necessary  as  the  Institute  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  science. 
In  the  promotion  of  an  educational  journal,  the  necessity  for  educational  associa¬ 
tions  will  become  more  apparent.  An  educational  journal  is  the  medium  through 
which  progressive  education  will  come,  if  at  all.  May  every  teacher  in  the  “Old 
North  State  ”  become  a  reader  of  educational  journals. 


ADDRESS  OF  MAJOR  S.  M.  FINGER,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 


OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


There  are  two  leading  lines  of  thought,  relative  to  the  educational  and  religious 
interests  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South: 

1.  That  separating  them  from  the  whites  in  schools  and  churches  is  wrong  iu 
principle,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  done. 

2.  That  they  will  be  developed  more  rapidly  in  separate  schools  and  churches, 
and  that,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  this  separation  should  be 
adhered  to  as  the  right  policy  and  as  right  iu  principle. 

Some  missionary  associations  act  upon  the  first  of  these  ideas,  and  claim  that  no 
help  should  be  given  to  schools  or  churches  in  the  South  unless  upon  the  principle 
opening  the  doors  to  both  races.  They,  however,  generally  avow  that,  under  the 
present  relationship  between  the  races  iu  the  South,  it  is  not  wise  that  this  mix¬ 
ing  of  the  races  should  take  place.  But  still  they  have  a  theory  which  must  not 
be  departed  from,  although  it  may  not  be  expedient  under  the  present  conditions 
of  society  to  put  the  theory  into  practice. 

Judging  them  by  their  words,  and  their  acts  also,  they  believe  it  to  be  wrong — 
a  sin— to  open  a  school  for  the  colored  people  and  not  at  the  same  time  allow  the 
white  people  to  patronize  it;  also,  that  it  is  wrong  to  open  a  school  for  the  white 
people  and  not  allow  the  colored  people  to  attend  it.  Likewise,  they  hold  the 
same  belief  in  reference  to  churches.  They  believe  in  the  promiscuous  mixing  of 
the  races  in  the  churches,  or  at  least  that  no  prohibition  be  made  against  it,  and  in 
many  cases  this  course  is  urgently  advised. 

The  result  of  this  teaching  has  been  a  continual  clashing  bet  ween  the  races,  and 
it  has  threatened  to  break  down  the  public  schools  of  the  South. 

In  some  sections  of  the  South,  strong  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  mixed 
congregations  for  public  worship,  and  the  colored  people  have  been  invited  and 
even  urged  to  join  the  white  congregations,  but  they  almost  invariably  refuse  to 
do  it  as  long  as  there  is  a  colored  congregation  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  colored  people,  I  think,  really  prefer  to  have  their  schools  and  then- 
churches  separate  from  those  of  the  whites,  and  to  have  teachers  and  preachers 
of  their  own  color.  So,  too,  the  whites,  both  South  and  North,  as  a  rule,  prefer 


to  have  their  schools  aucl  churches  separate  from  those  of  the  colored  people, 
especially  where  the  colored  people  are  found  in  any  considerable  cumbers.  This 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  races  to  separate  from  each  other  is  explained  by 
those  persons  who  advocate  mixing  them  in  the  schools  and  churches  bv  saying 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter  is  race  prejudice.  Those  who  advocate  the 
other  policy — that  of  separation  of  the  races  in  schools  and  churches — claim  that 
this  separation  is  natural,  and  that  it  proceeds  upon  legitimate  social  instincts ,  and 
not  upon  race  prejudice.  Whatever  may  be  the  correct  explanation  of  the  matter, 
I  think  there  is,  as  above  stated,  a  mutual  desire  on  the  part  of  both  races  that 
the  policy  of  separation  in  schools  and  churches  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  laws 
should  recognize  it  aud  enforce  it  as  to  public  schools.  I  have  found  but  few 
colored  people  who  are  not  in  favor  of  this  policy. 

The  most  intelligent  of  the  colored  people  know  that  the  policy  of  mixed 
schools  would  inevitably  break  down  the  whole  public  school  system  of  the  South, 
and  so  deprive  them  of  the  educational  opportunities  which  they  now  have  at 
public  expense.  They  know,  too,  that  a  policy  of  mixed  schools  means  that 
white  teachers  and  colored  teachers  would  be  employed  if  such  a  policy  could  be 
adopted  without  breaking  down  the  schools  entirely.  They  know,  too,  that  a 
policy  of  mixed  congregations  for  public  worship  means  white  ministers  and  not 
colored  ones,  if  such  a  policy  could  be  adopted  without  materially  lessening  the 
attendance  upon  public  worship,  and  so  doing  great  damage  to  the  religious  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country.  The  most  intelligent  colored  people  know  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  that  may  be  made  to  force  this  admixture  of  races  in  the  schools  or  in 
the  churches  only  tends  to  bad  feeling  and  bad  results  to  their  race.  If  the  col¬ 
ored  people  are  to  make  progress,  they  must  be,  as  far  as  possible  and  practicable, 
thrown  upon  their  own  efforts  educationally  and  religiously,  as  well  as  in  a  mate¬ 
rial  point  of  view.  They  know  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  them  educa¬ 
tionally,  religiously  and  materially,  as  applies  to  growth  in  the  whole  animal  and 
vegetable  economy — effort  aud  exercise.  They  know  that  their  race  can  never  be 
made  to  stand  alone,  and  be  made  good  citizens  and  competent  to  take  care  of 
themselves  unless  a  policy  is  pursued  which  will,  in  a  large  measure,  throw  them 
upon  their  own  resources  and  efforts;  aud  they  know  that,  the  policy  of  mixed 
schools  aud  mixed  churches  tends  to  take  away  the  occupation  of  their  teachers 
and  preachers  and  continue  their  dependence  upon  the  whites. 

I  know  not  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  all  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  colored 
people,  and  of  their  white  friends,  to  elevate  the  colored  race  and  make  good 
citizens  out  of  them;  but  one  thing  I  do  know — that  the  colored  people  number¬ 
ing  only  one  in  about  eight  of  the  population  of  this  country,  poor  as  they  are, 
and  backward  as  they  are  in  education,  and  in  every  other  particular,  can  never 
be  elevated  to  the  standard  of  good  citizenship  unless  the  white  people  guide 
them,  and  help  them,  and  at  the  same  time  induce  them  to  help  themselves  by 
putting  forth  all  the  powers  with  which  God  has  endowed  them.  Separate  schools 
and  separate  churches  are  incentives  to  them  to  help  themselves  and  to  put  forth 
all  possible  educational  and.  religious  efforts.  There  may  be  mixed  schools  and 
mixed  congregations  for  public  worship  over  which  colored  teachers  aud  colored 
preachers  preside,  but,  if  so.  I  do  not  know  where  they  are.  So  the  very  eftoit 
now  so  ardently  made  by  some  philanthropists  to  mix  the  races  in  schools  and 
churches  tends  to  take  a  Way  the  occupation  of  most,  if  not  all  colored  teacheis 
and  preachers,  and  so  to  take  away  that  self-reliance  which  seems  so  necessary 

to  their  progress.  ,  ,  ,  , 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  colored  people  are  far  enough  advanced  educa¬ 
tionally,  morally,  or  religiously,  to  stand  alone,  and  to  make  further  progi  ess  in 
these  particulars  without  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  the  whites  indeed 
am  free  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  they  are;  and  I  do  believe  further  that  it  all  as¬ 
sistance  by  tlie  w'hites,  aud  all  contact  with  them  were  withdrawn,  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  aggregate,  would  go  backward  instead  of  forward.  1  lie  whites  owning, 
as  they  do,  almost  all  the  property,  being  so  largely  in  the  majority  as  to  num¬ 
bers,  aud  being  so  much  further  advanced  in  education  and  in  every  othei  way ,  ai  e 
the  natural  guides  to  the  colored  people.  So  natural  is  this  guidance  that  in 
almost  all  matters  wre  see  the  colored  people  trying  to  imitate  their  white  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  conceive  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  whites  not  only  to  set  good  examples 
to  the  colored  people  to  be  imitated,  but  also  to  instruct  those  who  are  to  teach 
aud  those  w  ho  are  to  preach— teach  the  teachers  and  preachers  m  even  pi 
ble  way  so  that  they,  thus  strengthened  by  the  example  and  the  precepts  ■ 
whites,  may  go  forth  and  teach  their  race.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ie  e 
people  ought  not  to  employ  white  teachers  aud  ministers,  but  I  do  mean 
that,  if  colored  people  will  qualify  themselves  for  these  responsible  positions 
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they  ought  to  be  employed.  Proper  qualifications  in  intelligence  and  character 
must,  however,  be  insisted  upon. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  natural  order  now  ;  I  know  not  what  it  may  develop.  The 
stronger  should  help  the  weaker.  But  just  as  a  child  when  being  taught  to  walk 
does  not  learn  to  walk,  no  matter  how  much  its  mother  may  help  it,  until  it  puts 
forth  its  own  powers  and  tries  to  help  itself  ;  just  so  must  the  colored  people,  weak 
as  they  are,  be  led  by  the  whites,  but  in  such  way  as  to  cause  them  to  try — cause 
them  to  call  into  full  exercise  all  their  powers.  These  powers  will  be  developed 
much  more  rapidly,  in  my  judgment,  by  separate  schools  and  separate  churches. 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  this  separation  will  call  forth  a  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  colored  people  than  would  be  exercised  by  them  if  the  schools  and  churches, 
having  a  mixed  membership,  were  presided  over  by  white  teachers  and  white 
preachers,  which  would  inevitably  be  the  case. 

So  we  conclude  (1),  that  neither  race  wants  mixed  schools  and  mixed  churches, 
and  (2),  that  such  a  policy  would  now  be  against  the  interests  of  both  races  edu¬ 
cationally,  morally  and  religiously,  and  (3),  that  most  intelligent  colored  people, 
as  well  as  whites,  agree  that  separation  in  these  particulars  is  now  the  correct 
policy. 

Now  and  then,  however,  we  find  a  few  colored  men  of  intelligence  following 
the  ideas  of  the  class  of  Northern  philanthropists  who  are  unable  to  appreciate 
the  real  situation  in  the  South.  Such  men  are  always  trying  to  make  trouble  be¬ 
tween  the  races  and  putting  themselves  out  of  place,  and  it  is  only  b}’  sad  expe¬ 
rience  that  they  learn  after  awhile  that  they  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
neither  the  whites  nor  their  own  race.  They  will  learn  this  more  and  more  as 
time  rolls  along. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  waves  of  the  tempestuous  sea  never  come, 
and,  so  too,  will  the  American  people  say  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  they 
will  not  allow  this  race  agitation  to  go.  Political  relations  are  one  thing  and  so¬ 
cial  relations  are  another.  The  first  are  regulated  by  law  and  the  second  by  indi¬ 
vidual  likes  and  dislikes. 

The  American  people  have  been  unusually  kind  to  the  colored  people,  and  they 
ought  to  appreciate  this  kindness  and  be  contented,  recognizing  that  they  already 
have  every  political  right  the  whites  have.  No  white  man  can  force  himself  into 
social  relations  with  another  white  man  ;  neither  can  a  colored  man  force  himself 
into  social  relations  with  another  colored  man — in  both  cases,  social  relations  can 
only  come  when  both  parties  are  agreed  that  such  relations  are  desirable.  Neither 
can  a  white  man  force  himself  into  associations  with  a  colored  man  any  more  than 
a  colored  man  can  force  himself  into  associations  with  a  white  man.  There  are 
many  things  that  neither  can  be  nor  ought  to  be  regulated  by  law.  People’s  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  such  customs  as  indicate  good  breeding,  must  and  ought  to  reg¬ 
ulate  many  things  that  pertain  to  our  dealings  and  associations  with  each  other. 
Law  is  to  protect  people  in  reference  to  life ,  liberty  and  property ;  beyond  that  it 
need  not  iro  and  should  not  go.  All  else  should  be  regulated  by  people’s  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  by  their  progress  in  gentility  and  refinement.  For  instance,  we 
need  no  law  to  compel  persons  meeting  on  the  side-walk  each  to  give  part  of  the 
walk  to  the  other,  because  the  very  lowest  ideas  of  refinement  would  cause  that, 
to  be  done.  Any  one  who  would  not  do  this  would  very  soon  be  marked  by  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  would  in  many  ways  be  taught  that  his  own 
interests  demanded  that  he  should  be  respectful  to  his  fellow  beings.  For  instance 
acain  :  A  company  of  persons  go  to  the  depot,  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
trip  on  the  train,  but  to  see  a  few  friends  off  on  a  journey.  All  crowd  into  the 
coach  and  seat  themselves  and  remain  seated  until  the  train  is  ready  to  move  off, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  persons  who  are  to  be  passengers  on  the  same  train  ; 
then  they  vacate  their  seats  and  leave  the  coach.  Such  bad  manners  aud  want  of 
respect  for  the  comfort  of  others  are  marked  b}^  the  good  people  who  witness 
them  and  they  condemn  them,  to  the  damage  in  some  way  of  the  offenders.  In 
the  progressive  civilization  of  this  age  more  and  more  respect  is  continually  de¬ 
manded  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  not  only  our  neighbors  and  friends,  but  also 
of  all  persons  with  whom  we  come  in  contact ;  aud  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
fails  to  recognize  this  salient  fact  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  will  in 
some  way  be  made  to  suffer  for  his  failure.  I  therefore  commend  to  you  to  teach 
your  pupils  to  exercise  good  manners  iu  the  presence  of  everybody  they  meet. 

But  why  do  J  thus  speak  to  a  body  of  teachers?  Why  do  I  talk  io  them  against 
mixing  the  races  in  schools  and  churches?  Why. do  I  talk  to  them  about  good 
manners  ?  I  do  so  chiefly  because  of  the  very  great  influence  that  you  have  or 
ought,  to  have  over  you race  in  shaping  their  destiuy.  The  teachers  in  the  schools 
and  the  ministers  in  the  churches  necessarily  mould  the  character  of  the  rising 


generation.  You  occupy  a  vantage-ground  far  above  the  masses  of  your  people. 
I  would  that  you  could  all  appreciate  these  facts,  and  that  }tou  could  have  correct 
ideas  on  all  these  questions  that  so  much  affect  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
both  races.  I  would  that  you  might  have  a  full  appreciation  of  your  influence 
upon  the  children  of  your  race,  and  correct  ideas  about  the  great  questions  of  the 
day  ;  but  I  would  also  have  you  have  correct  ideas  about  industrial  life  and  about 
the  kind  of  home  life  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  your  race  to  elevate  itself 
in  good  living  and  good  morals. 

As  you  go  around  among  the  patrons  of  your  school  you  find  most  of  them  liv¬ 
ing  in  very  small  and  uncomfortable  houses,  many  of  them  containing  but  one 
room  in  which  are  crowded  together  the  father  and"  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 

You  say  that  this  is  a  very  unfavorable  condition  of  life  for  the  development  of 
good  morals,  but  that  owing  to  the  poverty  of  your  people  they  are  forced  to  this 
kind  of  life.  This  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  in  most  cases  they  could  do  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  would  work  and  save  their  money,  and  make  their  children  work. 

There  are  three  great  deficiencies  among  the  colored  people  : 

(1) .  They  are,  speaking  generally,  of  course  there  are  exceptions,  improvident — 
they  spend  their  earnings  day  by  day  as  they  receive  them  and  do  not  try  to  improve 
their  houses  and  home  life,  nor  do  "they  try  to  save  anything  for  their  comfort  in 
sickness  and  old  age. 

(2) .  They  do  not  train  their  children  to  labor.  They  seem  to  think  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  cure  for  all  evils,  and  that  labor  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

(3) .  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  moral  training. 

The  colored  people  in  this  country  can,  by  going  back  ouly  a  few  generations, 
trace  themselves  to  their  ancestry  in  Africa,  and  that  ancestry  was  of  the  most 
barbarous  kind.  All  their  worship  was  a  worship  of  fear,  and  that  kind  of  relig¬ 
ion  always  makes  its  subjects  cruel.  In  consequence  of  these  facts  the  colored 
people  have  inherited  tendencies ,  in  many  cases  not  yet  overcome,  and  hence  the 
great  importance  of  a  strong  effort  at  moral  training.  I  do  not  refer  to  these 
things  by  way  of  reproach  or  for  the  purpose  of  wounding  your  feelings,  but  in 
the  utmost  kindness,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that,  as  so  many 
of  the  children  have  these  hereditary  tendencies,  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  your  race  is  greater  than  it  would  be  under  more  favorable  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  tendencies.  One  of  the  great  mistakes  most  Northern  teachers  made 
when  they  came  South  and  Look  charge  of  colored  schools  was  not  to  take  note 
of  these  hereditary  tendencies,  and  the  result  was  that  in  many  cases  the  moral 
development  of  the  colored  pupils  did  not  keep  pace  with  their  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment.  I  apprehend  that  the  same  result  will  now  be  shown  by  most  of  the  efforts 
made  in  the  public  schools.  If  this  is  so,  our  public  education  is  at  fault  and  the 
teachers  are  largely  to  blame  for  it. 

Another  reason  why  there  is  so  great  a  burden  upon  the  teachers  of  the  colored 
people,  iu  the  line  of  moral  training,  is  because  so  many  of  the  colored  children 
get  such  poor  training  at  home. 

As  above  stated,  the  home  life  of  the  colored  people  is  iu  many  cases  perhaps, 
taking  a  broad  view,  in  most  cases — very  unfavorable  to  moral  development. 
Besides  the  crowding  of  whole  families  into  small  houses,  very  often  containing 
only  one  room — a  condition  most  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  morality  and 
virtue — besides  this ,  in  a  great  many  cases  the  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
idleness  because  of  an  erroneous  idea  about  the  dignity  of  honest  labor,  and 
because  the  parents  do  not  want  their  children  to  work  for  the  white  people.  Id  e- 
uess  is  the  mother  of  vice.  There  could  be  no  greater  fallacy  than  a  philosophy 


charaeter- 


This  is  the  law  now,  and  it  will  be  .  _  , 

hands  are  the  devil’s  most  potent  agencies  for  thwarting  Bod  s  plans 

demption  of  mankind.  , 

Now,  I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  the  tact  that  the)  aie 
builders:  children  are  imitative,  and  they  will  imitate  your  manners  and  }  our 
Quick  are  they  to  see  your  faults,  and  quick  to  imitate  them,  i  eacheis, 
ought  to  be  the  purest,  strongest,  noblest  and  most  angelic  of  human 
*  the  children  who  attend  their  schools 

The  future  destiny  of 


morals. 

therefore,  uu^ul  iu  uc  me 

beings.  They  have  more  influence  over  tne  c 
than  their  ministers  and  perhaps  than  all  other  persons 

your  race  is  therefore  to  a  very  large  extent  placed  in  your  hands.  _ 

^  In  addition  to  the  most  careful  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the^hildi  o 
upon  the  first  of  which  you  should  bestow  your  greatest  labor— it  wnl  also  be  in 
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the  line  of  your  duty  to  use  your  influence  to  correct  all  the  errors  of  your  people 
to  which  I  have  referred.  Your  people  must  be  taught  to  have  proper  relations 
in  their  home  lives ;  to  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  saving  their  means  and  securing  homes  of  their  own 
and  beautifying  them  ;  to  regard  labor  as  the  natural  condition  of  all  mankind  ; 
to  insist  that  the  children  be  taught  and  compelled  to  labor,  and  to  cultivate  all 
the  virtues  of  life  and  shun  all  the  vices.  It  will  take  all  the  combined  influence 
of  all  good  people,  white  and  colored,  to  properly  train  the  colored  children  now 
growing  up  among  us  so  as  to  make  them  industrious  and  worthy  citizens. 

Therefore  I  enjoin  it  upon  you  teachers  to  study  your  responsibility  ;  get  all  the 
information  you  can,  not  only  on  school  subjects  but  on  all  subjects  ;  equip  your¬ 
selves  more  and  more  thoroughly  by  reading  and  keeping  up  with  the  current 
events  of  the  day,  so  that  you  may  successfully  perform  the  great  work  which  lies 
before  you  and  which  I  have  briefly  outlined  as  necessary  to  be  done. 


COLORED  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  SOUTH— THEIR  OBJECT  ANI) 

NEEDS. 
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It  will,  I  think,  be  conceded  by  all  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  nation 
are  essentially  dependent  on  the  education  and  consequent  high  intelligence  of 
the  people. 

Popular  ignorance  is  a  dangerous  evil  in  any  country,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  a 
republic  where  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  But  popular  igno¬ 
rance  can  be  removed  only  by  popular  education.  Although  the  fiat  of  emanci¬ 
pation  going  out  from  the  “  White  House”  into  every  direction  of  the  continent, 
thundering  along  valley  and  hill-side,  shook  the  fetters  of  slavery  from  the  down¬ 
trodden  and  oppressed  millions,  yet  it  did  not  free  them  from  ignorance.  One 
evil  was  taken  away  and  the  other  left.  Slavery,  indeed,  was  abolished,  but  its 
lamentably  sad  result,  ignorance,  was  left.  The  establishment  of  freedom  in  the 
South  did  not  and  could  not  do  away  with  ignorance.  Fired  by  the  same  voice  of 
duty,  in  obedience  to  which  patriotic  thousands  of  men  left  the  happiness  of  fire¬ 
side  %nd  home  to  face  danger  and  death  on  the  battle-held,  many  equally  patriotic, 
self-sacrificing,  Christian  women  went  forth  from  their  homes  to  face  danger  and 
death  scarcely  less  formidable  in  order  to  help  put  down  the  remaining  evil. 

These  noble-hearted  women  began  the  earliest  work  of  negro  education  in  the 
South.  Their  pioneer  schools  planted  and  supported  by  the  Freedman’s  Bureau 
and  various  missionary  associations  of  the  Christian  Church  did  a  good  work 
toward  laying  the  foundations  of  colored  schools  in  the  South,  which  cannot  be 
easily  overestimated . 

A  moment’s  reflection  on  the  alarming  situation  of  the  Southern  States  at  the 
close  of  the  war — the  situation  of  the  Southern  States,  a  land  whose  upper  class 
had  always  been  implacable  foes  to  popular  education — a  land,  millions  of  whose 
inhabitants,  although  invested  with  the  full  power  of  American  citizenship,  were 
ignorant  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  American  government  which  they  were 
helping  to  keep  in  operation — a  land,  millions  more  of  whose  inhabitants,  who, 
just  come  up  from  the  haunts  of  slavery,  standing  tiptoe  on  the  very  threshold  of 
American  citizenship  into  which  they  were  so  soon  to  be  ushered,  were  without 
the  ability  to  read  even  the  ballot  they  were  to  cast — reflecting,  I  say,  on  this  state 
of  things  in  which  the  Southern  States  were  at  the  close  of  the  war,  we  get  some 
idea  of  the  extremely  adverse  and  discouraging  circumstances  amid  which  the 
schools,  and  especially  the  colored  schools,  of  the  South  have  had  to  come  up. 
But  happily  for  the  South  and  the  whole  country  there  were  some  noble-hearted 
Southern  men  and  women,  men  and  women  too  full  of  the  spirit  of  Christian 
manhood  and  womanhood  to  allow  themselves  to  be  longer  victims  to  feelings  of 
hostility  towards  their  former  slaves;  and  thus  awaking  from  their  Rip  Van 
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Winkle  sleep  from  the  effects  of  slavery,  began  to  see  tbe  black  man  in  a  new 
light  and  in  new  relations,  and  to  turn  their  attention  towards  bis  education,  and 
in  many  instances  to  spend  for  him  liberally  from  tbeir  shattered  fortunes.  Thus 
supplemented  and  encouraged,  Northern  benevolence,  which  bad  already  done  a 
great  work  in  this  direction,  started  out  with  new  impetus,  and  in  its  reactionary 
effects  began  to  reach  and  influence  a  larger  class  of  Southerners,  until  now  in  a 
comparatively  few  years  a  little  leaven  has  leavened  the  whole  lump.  For  all  the 
Southern  States  have  put  into  their  Constitutions  a  clause  providing  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  all  their  children  to  at  least  some  extent. 

The  startling  figures  of  the  National  census  of  1880,  revealing  such  a  mass  of 
ignorance  in  the  Southern  States  have  aroused  the  whole  South.  Evidences  of  this 
are  most  clearly  seen  in  the  number  of  graded  schools  springing  up  all  around  us. 
The  graded  school  is  a  decided  advantage  over  the  old  ungraded  school  in  that  it 
secures  a  better  classification  according  to  the  attainments,  age,  common  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  pupils.  It  brings  about  the  advantage  of  a  proper  division 
of  labor,  sufficient  time  for  recitation,  and  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  the 
school.  In  short,  it  gathers  up  the  scattered  and  wasting  forces  and  harnesses 
them  to  the  car  of  progress.  They  are  great  centres  from  which  go  up  a  more 
thoroughly  prepared  class  of  young  men  and  women  to  the  higher  schools,  and 
from  which  go  out  many  that  will  wield  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the  less  for¬ 
tunate  rural  districts.  These  schools  are  enabled  to  run  longer  by  a  special  local 
tax  supplementing  the  State  school  tax.  In  some  of  these  States  the  law  provides 
that  in  this  special  tax  the  money  collected  from  the  white  property  owners  shall 
go  for  the  education  of  the  white  children,  and  the  money  collected  from  the  col¬ 
ored  property  owners  shall  go  for  the  education  of  the  colored  children. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  anything  about  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  a 
law,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  something  concerning  the  ingratitude  of 
those  whose  sentiments  it  voices.  Our  fathers  were  hard-working  and  faithful 
slaves  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  this  Southland,  and  what  they  did  for  it 
is  proclaimed  in  silent  eloquence  by  the  long  line  of  prosperous  cities  and  towns 
and  the  abundant  harvest  fields  stretching  from  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  but  ingratitude 
could  thus  discriminate  against  us.  Let  us  look  at  the  case  more  closely.  Here 
is  a  flourishing  little  Southern  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants — fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  white  and  fifteen  hundred  colored.  The  fathers  and  mothers  among  the  col¬ 
ored  have  spent  their  best  days  in  making  the  wealth  of  this  little  town,  not  for 
themselves,  however,  but  for  their  former  masters.  And  now  two-thirds  of  them 
rent  the  property  of  their  former  masters,  and  in  paying  this  rent  help  largely  to 
pay  the  tax  which  goes  to  support  a  flourishing  white  graded  school  for  ten 
months  in  the  year,  while  the  colored  school,  having  to  depend — outside  of  the 
State  school  tax — on  the  property  owning  third  of  the  colored  population,  and 
the  property  on  which  it  has  thus  to  depend  being  so  small,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  cannot  run  longer  than  from  four  to  five  months  in  the  year.  1  bus 
the  child  of  color  and  of  poverty,  not  because  he  is  poor,  but  because  he  is  col¬ 
ored,  has  to  go  with  about  one-half  the  schooling  of  his  white  brother.  I  say 
this  is  the  misfortune  of  his  color;  for  let  the  Irishman,  right  fresh  from  Ireland, 
immediatelv  after  landing  at  Castle  Garden  stroll  down  to  this  flourishing  little 
Southern  town,  and  happen  to  become  the  occupant  of  the  tenant-house  now 
occupied  by  a  colored  man,  and,  although  he  has  never  dug  up  a  root  or  planted 
a  flower  in  this  beautiful  Southland,  yet  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  he  mav  send 
his  children  to  this  white  graded  school.  The  poor  colored  man,  although  hung 
in  that  same  house  and  paying  the  same  rent,  could  never  hope  that  one  cent  <>t 
his  earnings  thus  spent  would  be  invested  m  the  brain  of  his  children  b\  helping 
to  extend  the  term  of  the  school  provided  for  the  children  of  his  ov  u  iace.  o 
not  understand  me  to  be  complaining  of  separate  schools  in  the  South,  foi  ha\e 
no  desire  for  mixed  schools — certainly  not  mixed  schools  without  mixed  teac  ieis 
I  only  plead  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  colored  people’s  right  to  expect 
the  white  people’s  duty  to  give — a  tax  on  the  whole  property  tor  t. 
of  all  the  children,  the  white  and  the  black,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  object  of  the  colored  schools  in  the  South  is  preeminently  a  worthy  one. 
It  is  to  make  out  of  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls  that  attend  them  the  a  >  .  P  > 
sible  men  and  women — to  develop  in  them  the  highest  possible  type  o  1  ^  • 
manhood  and  womanhood,  that  they  may  be  able  to  perform  mte  ig<  n  \  a  ' 
efficiently  all  the  duties  of  American  citizenship.  ^  ^  ^  frnm  the 


and 
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No  boy  or  girl  ought  to  leave  the  schools  I  speak  of  all  the  school*  * 

imary  to  the  University— without  an  exalted  idea  ot  what  it  is  to  be  IJ<’l,  e  n 

The  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  that  come  up  from  then  uumuting 
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homes,  iu  man}’  cases  low,  miserable  and  sickly  huts,  ought  to  go  back  with  new 
ideas  of  beauty,  comfort  and  health,  and  with  an  unswerving  determination  to 
make  that  spot  called  home  truly  deserving  of  so  dear  and  sweet  a  name.  They 
should  iu  the  schools  be  inspired  with  a  taste  sufficiently  relined  to  brush  down 
the  cob-webs,  and  throw  ou  the  walls  a  little  whitewash,  which  will  not  only  add 
beauty,  but  purity  also,  to  the  surroundings.  They  ought  to  receive  that  refine¬ 
ment  of  taste  which  will  induce  them  to  place  pretty  pictures  around  the  walls, 
to  beautify  and  shade  the  yards  with  shade  trees  and  vines,  in  short,  to  build  up 
a  little  home  under  whose  pleasant  shade  a  happy  household  shall  delight  to  meet 
iu  summer,  and  around  whose  inviting  fireside  they  shall  rejoice  to  gather  in 
winter,  to  read  and  converse. 

Professor  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  describing  the  slow 
progress  of  the  Southern  States,  says:  “A  man  whose  laud,  if  rightly  tilled, 
would  feed  a  New  England  town,  will  live  iu  a  log  hut  of  two  rooms,  with  a  loom 
and  spinning-wheel  on  the  “stoop,”  and  ride  to  a  Hard  tSfiell  church  on  a  saddle 
of  raw-hide  and  stirrups  of  straw.  Every  family  has  its  package  of  quinine,  and 
the  Egyptian  shakes  are  a  proverb.”  What  Professor  Thompson  says  is  true  of 
the  old'  South,  but  the  old  South  is  gradually,  but  surely  passing  away,  and  a  new 
South  is  coming  up  iu  its  place,  It,  is  the  object  of  these  schools  to  make  this 
new  South,  in  everything  that  is  grand  and  good  and  noble,  the  equal  of  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  needs  of  these  schools  are  manifold  and  great.  The  first  requisite  of  a 
good  school  is  a  good  teacher.  The  progress  of  these  schools  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  object  for  which  they  were  established,  will  depend  largely  on  the 
kind  of  teachers  placed  in  tuern. 

Their  progress  has  already  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  ignorance  of  patrons  and 
school  officials  on  this  point,  and  also  by  the  scarcity  of  competent  teachers.  This 
scarcity  of  competent  teachers,  it  is  evident,  has,  to  a  very  great  exteut,  grown  out 
of  the  low  estimate  put  upon  the  profession  by  the  public,  and  thousands  of 
teachers  themselves.  The  public  believes,  and  many  of  those  in  the  school-room 
as  teachers  believe  that  any  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  three  “Pi's,” 
although  without  any  special  training  for  the  work  or  experience  in  it,  can  teach. 
In  consequence  of  this,  you  find  that  many  of  the  school  officials  would  rather 
employ  one  of  this  class,  since  they  can  employ  him  at  about  the  same  salary  as 
they  employ  a  common  farm  hand,  than  to  employ  a  Parker  or  a  Payne. 

Like  the  physician  or  the  lawyer  who  knows  very  little  about  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  nothing  about  the  great  principles  underlying  it,  the  teacher  who 
is  without  the  practical  experience  of  his  profession,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  great 
principles  underlying  it — principles  that  have  their  roots  deep  down  iu  the  human 
soul — cannot-  succeed. 

There  are  educational  quacks  as  well  as  medical  quacks.  A  daughter  is  sick, 
and  calls  for  cucumber  pickle  ;  the  anxious  parents  fear  to  give  it  to  her,  know¬ 
ing  that  it  is  dangerous  in  such  cases,  but  at  last,  hopeless  of  her  recovery,  and 
overcome  by  her  pitiful  entreaties,  gives  her  the  pickle,  and  to  their  great  surprise 
and  still  greater  joy,  the  daughter  immediately  recovers,  there  happening  to  be  just 
the  amount  of  acid  to  meet  the  need  of  the  patient  in  this  case.  The  medical 
quack  seeing  immediate  cure  follow  this  dose  of  pickled  vegetable,  at  once 
becomes  putted  up  with  the  idea  that  he  can  cure  all  such  diseases  ;  so  he 
buys  in  a  lull  stock  of  cucumber  pickle  and  starts  out  as  a  doctor.  lie  finds  many 
a  Peter  whose  wife’s  daughter  lies  sick  of  a  fever,  and  in  almost  every  case  in 
which  he  gives  his  medicine  the  patient  dies.  He  is  not  iu  possession  of  the 
ability  to  look  deeply  down  into  the  machinery  of  the  human  system  and  see  the 
nature  of  the  disorder  and  suit  a  remedy  thereto.  He  therefore  carries  into  those 
once  happy  homes,  death  and  destruction.  The  educational  quack  sees  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  skillful  teacher  conduct  a  class  or  recitation  with  great  ease  and  suc¬ 
cess,  aud  gets  the  idea  that  he  can  do  the  same  ;  so  he  starts  out  into  the  schools 
and  beiug  unable  to  pierce  deeply  down  into  the  complicated  machinery  of 
the  human  soul,  he  fails,  aud  thereby  carries  death  and  destruction  into  the 
schools.  I  do  not  hold  that  we  can  become  clear  of  this  class  of  teachers  at 
once,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  at  best  we  can  be  rid  of  them  only  gradually  ;  but 
I  do  hold  that  they  are  a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  schools,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  replaced  by  better  material  as  soon  as  practicable.  Before 
this  can  be  done,  the  public  must  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the 
teacher  s  office.  The  teachers  themselves  must.be  fully  conscious  of  the  high 
dignity  of  their  profession.  If  everything  else  is  lacking,  let  there  be  nothing 
lacking  in  the  teacher.  Dr.  Mayo  says  :  “If  you  have  only  money  enough  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  best  teacher  that  can  be  had,  take  the  teacher,  gather  the  children,  and 
begin  to  push  for  the  millennium.  If  there  is  no  fit  interior,  begin  in  God’s 


school-house  of  all — out-doors.  Somebody  will  give  your  new  school  elbow  room 
under  a  tree,  and  the  wondrous  library  of  nature  will  spread  its  open  leaves  before 


you.  Let  the  teacher  instruct  the  boys  to 


fence 


in  a  campus,  and  the  girls  to 


plant  flowers  therein,  and  make  ready  the  place  for  building.  Ere  long  the  most 
godless  or  stupid  of  parents  will  take  a  big  holiday  to  build  you  as  good 
a  house  as  they  are  able,  and  that  humble  temple  of  science  may  be  so 
adorned  by  the  genius  and  grace  that  you  can  coax  out  of  thirty  children  and 
youth,  that  it  will  become  an  invitation  to  better  things.  One  book  is  enough  in 
a  school,  if  the  teacher  knows  what  to  do  with  a  book,  while  the  congressional 
library  is  not  enough  for  a  pedant  or  a  “professor”  who  only  turns  the  crank  of 
a  memory  machine.  In  such  a  school  may  be  laid  the  granite  foundations  of  a 
solid  character,  and  thereupon  may  be  raised  the  strong  timbers  of  a  thoughtful 
and  truthful  mind,  eager  for  knowledge,  never  getting  enough  ;  and  over  all  may 
tower  the  roof  of  manly  and  womanly  refinement,  and  with  so  little  money!  For 
the  soul  of  a  true  teacher,  enriched  by  the  loving  confidence  of  a  crowd  of  de¬ 
voted  children,  is  a  mine  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  out  of  which  may 
be  drawn  infinite  riches  for  all  the  generations  of  men.” 

The  time  is  coming  and  now  is  when  every  college  in  the  land  ought  to  have  in 
its  curriculum  pedagogics.  My  old  Alma  Mater  was  among  the  first  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  put  this  important  study  in  her  curriculum,  but  it  is  very  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  she  has  allowed  it  to  drop  out.  On  behalf  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  to  go  out  of  our  colleges  from  time  to  time  as  the  ages  sweep  on, 
and  on  behalf  of  those  on  whom  these  young  men  and  women  are  to  exert  an 
influence  for  weal  or  woe,  I  plead  that  all  of  our  colleges  should  give  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject  its  richly  merited  place  among  the  other  studies  of  the  curriculum. 
We  want  none  but  men  and  women  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood  to  make  up 
our  educational  vanguard.  No  others  are  fit;  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
to  have  a  hand  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  unborn  millions  ought  to  be  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  most  advanced  Christian  civilization.  Of  our  own  race  we  want 
no  traitorous  sneak  who  triumphs  by  cowardice,  and  holds  his  position  by  un¬ 
manly  fawning.  While  I  am  compelled  to  concede  that  the  best  work  for  the 
development  of  the  race  on  the  educational  line,  as  well  as  on  all  other  lines,  must 
be  done  by  men  and  women  of  our  own  race,  I  must  express  my  heartfelt  thanks 
to  those  noble-hearted  Christian  white  teachers  of  our  youth,  who  have  been  and 
are  still  doing  all  they  can  for  Negro  education.  But  I  do  say  any  white  teacher 
that  thinks  a  colored  man,  because  he  is  colored,  should  not  associate  with  him 
as  teacher  in  a  colored  school,  or  professor  in  a  colored  college,  is  not  fit  to  teach 
the  colored  youth.  And  if  I  had  the  voice  of  thunder  I  would  send  it  into  every 
work-shop  and  every  farm,  into  every  village  and  hamlet,  into  every  cottage  and 
cgbin  where  lives  or  works  the  black  man,  and  tell  him  such  men  are  not  tit  to  ed¬ 
ucate  our  boys  and  girls.  The  old  adage — us  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school  is  a  true 
one.  If  we  would  have  cultivated  in  our  youth  that  spirit  of  true  manliness  and 
dignitv  which  is  so  desirable,  we  should  have  teachers  whose  life  is  lit  up  w  ith 
the  spirit  of  true  manliness  and  dignity.  If  we  would  have  developed  in  our  boys 
and  girls  truthfulness  of  character,  that  truthfulness  which  elevates  the  charactei 
by  the  presence  of  two  great  master  passions — a  love  of  the  intrinsic  beauty,  order 
and  harmony  of  truth  itself,  and  a  love  of  the  great  author  of  truth,  w  hose  language 
in  all  nature  and  revelation  is  one  solid  unbroken  line  of  truth  we  must  have 
teachers  wrhose  lives  are  characterized  by  truthfulness.  For,  how  can  a  man  w  hose 
life  is  a  scene  of  hollow  hypocrisy  teach  such  a  moral  virtue  as  truthfulness  of 
character?  A  teacher  whose  example  belies  his  precepts,  although  he  may  every 
day  repeat  to  his  pupils  the  story  of  Ananias,  although  he  may  every  day  comment 
upon  the  command,  “  Thou  shalt  not.  bear  false  witness,’  and  although  he  iiiay, 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  Beecher  or  a  Spurgeon  unfold  the  horrors  of  that  hike 
of  fire  “  where  all  lives  have  their  part,”  yet  he  cannot  succeed  in  inspiring  in  his 
pupils  a  love  of  truth  and  a  contempt  for  the  shams  of  the  pedant  and  the  Lauds  o 
a  trickster.  Such  teachers  may  produce  philosophers,  but  they  will  be  ot  that 
class  who,  encountering  a  great  truth  amidst  the  triumphs  of  their  speculations, 
will  seek  to  evade  it.  They  may  produce  statesmen,  but  they  wall  be  of  that  type 
whose  genius  is  bound  to  the  car  of  lust.  The  colored  schools  m  the  bout  1,  m 
common  with  all  the  schools  of  the  country,  need  to  be  relieved  from  the  banetul 
influence  of  “pop-cracker”  politicians,  and  the  corrupt,  unprincipled  dema¬ 
gogues,  who  see  nothing  in  the  great  educational  structure  going  up  in  this  boutn- 
land  grander  than  the  glitter  of  ill-gotten  gold  or  the  display  ot  usurped  power 
I  would  not  fail  to  include  a  certain  class  of  editors  that  oppose  any  and  eveiy 
measure  for  the  dispersion  of  popular  ignorance.  I  hey  love  darkness  ratnei  ban 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil. 
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We  all,  fellow-teachers,  need  to  pray  Cfod  to  continue  in  our  midst  the  work  of 
Christian  philanthropy ;  for  the  success  of  our  schools  in  the  South,  as  it  has 
largely  depended  in  the  past,  will  continue  to  depend  in  the  future,  on  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  such  great  and  good  philanthropists  as  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  in 
honor  of  whom,  all  along  the  line  towering  spires  glitter  in  the  sunlight,  and  in 
honor  of  whom  there  are  erected  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  the  sons  of  toil  and 
poverty,  monuments  that  are  more  lasting,  monuments  that  will  live  on  and  on 
when  the  sculptured  marble  and  bronze  statues  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

It  is  evident  to  every  one  that  a  very  great  drawback  to  the  colored  schools  in 
the  South  is  the  great  need  of  money.  The  colored  people — although  every¬ 
where  poverty-stricken  as  a  race — yet  have  always  shown  a  willingness  to  be  taxed 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  educational  progress.  But,  as  has  already  been  inti¬ 
mated,  they  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  power  of  endurance,  and  yet  the  means  are 
wretchedly  inadequate  to  the  ends  to  be  accomplished. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  question  that  presents  itself?  I  hold  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  general  government  to  look  after  its  best  interests,  and  as  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  its  best  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  popular  education,  it  should 
turn  its  eye  that  way.  The  Blair  educational  bill  should  be  passed  at  once.  Every 
Congressman  in  this  great  Republic  owes  it  to  himself,  owes  it  to  his  constituency, 
owes  it  to  the  children  of  to-day,  and  to  the  unborn  generations,  to  do  all  he 
can  to  bring  to  this  land  those  incalculably  rich  blessings  which  that  bill  provides. 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  SHOULD  CONSERVATISM  IN  EDUCATION 

BE  ENCOURAGED  ? 
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In  the  presence  of  this  somewhat  indefinite  topic,  the  writer  finds  herself 
pared  to  sympathize  with  the  chorister  of  a  certain  kirk  in  Scotland.  The 
erable  minister  had  given  out  the  987th  hymn. 

“There  be  not  so  many  in  the  book,”  whispered  the  leader  of  the  choir, 

“  Weel,  sing  as  many  as  there  be,”  returned  the  parson. 

A  few  days  ago  we  wrote  to  our  worthy  Secretary,  asking  what  corner  of 
comprehensive  subject  he  meant  we  should  work  up,  and  were  not  a  little 
mayed  by  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  we  should  “take  as  many  as  there  be.” 

Conservatism  iu  education — to  what  extent  should  it  be  encouraged  ?  If 
servatism  mean  traditionalism,  a  clinging  to  the  matter  and  methods  of  the  past, 
because  they  are  the  ways  our  fathers  trod,  we  would  auswer,  not  at  all  ! 

Education  is  truly  and  profoundly  a  progressive  science.  Its  matter  is  as  limit¬ 
less  as  space,  as  incomprehensible  as  the  Infinite.  To  be  forever  tending  towards 
and  approximating  to  perfection,  yet  like  the  asymptote  of  the  hyperbola,  never 
finding  it  within  our  reach — to  discern  after  ages  of  striving  and  conquering,  of 
progress  and  triumphs,  fields  as  vast  and  possibilities  as  inexhaustible,  on — on — 
ever  before  us  as  when  our,  eyes  first  began  to  comprehend  this  little  earth — this 
is  the  destiny  ot  man,  and  this  is  to  be  something  like  the  scope  and  history  of 
education. 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  future,  the  past  loses  all  its  sacredness.  There  is 
nothing  sacred  but  the  ever-living,  ever-learning  mind.  Men’s  systems  and 
methods  and  hobbies  aud  ruts  may  all  dwindle  into  insignificance,  when  tried  in 
Ihe  light  of  the  one  great  end  they  should  subserve. 

Does  such  and  such  a  system  or  theory  promote  the  highest  and  best  develop¬ 
ment— does  it  strengthen,  cultivate,  equip  the  mind?  If  not,  root  it  up.  It  has 
11  (>  business  to  cumber  the  ground.  The  great  demand  of  the  mind  is  the  cry 
\\  filch  Iiancis  Bacon  sounded  in  the  realm  of  phislosophy — “  Fruit, ”  not  foliage — 
piactieal  results,  and  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time! 

W  e  may  have  to  tear  up  to-day  what  we  planted  aud  watered  with  tears  yester- 
uay  ,  we  may  to-morrow  have  to  revolutionize  all  our  notions  of  to-day.  It  mat- 


ters  not.  Conservatism  is  no  virtue  per  ,se,  nor  is  outward  consistency.  Only  that 
which  is  looking  towards  the  one  great  end,  and  is  ever  ready  to  modify  means 
to  suit  that  end,  can  stand  the  test  and  deserve  to  be  encouraged. 

You  have  doubtless  found  by  this  time  that  we  are  not  conservatives  in  the 
strict,  indexible  sense  of  the  term.  But  the  human  mind  is  essentially  the  same, 
and  there  are  certain  grand  fundamental  principles  underlying  its  development 
which  are  universal  and  unchanging.  Hence  the  various  systems  of  pedagogics 
among  different  nations  and  at  different  periods,  possessing  more  or  less  value  as 
they  embody  more  or  less  perfectly  the  natural  plan  of  the  mind’s  growth.  The 
oldest  perhaps  of  which  we  have  any  trace,  is  that  among  the  Hindoos;  and  so 
conservative  is  this  people  that  their  system,  dating  from  remote  antiquity,  is  still, 
with  few  or  no  changes,  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Brahmins  of  to-day.  Their  stu¬ 
dents  were  divided  into  the  exoteric  or  outsiders,  and  the  esoteric,  who  were  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  sacred  inner-circle  of  thorough  instruction.  The  highest  place  in  their 
curriculum  is  given  to  the  exposition  of  their  religious  books  or  Vedas,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  the  sciences  of  jurisprudence,  medi¬ 
cine,  Ac.  They  use  the  same  text-books  that  were  used  in  the  far  away  dawn  of 
civilization  in  this  oldest  of  old  countries.  These  text-books,  including  even  the 
Sanskrit  lexicons,  are  written  in  verse.  Their  methods  are  as  old  as  their  books. 
During  five  years  the  pupil  can  be  only  a  hearer,  uot.  having  permission  to  speak. 
He  listens  merely  to  the  conversation  of  two  teachers,  and  in  worship  is  allowed 
only  the  language  of  gesture.  No  Brahmin  is  permitted  to  marry  before  he  has 
completed  his  course  of  study,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  thing  in  the  system 
worth  conserving,  in  my  opinion. 

To  the  Greeks,  however,  belong  the  honor  of  first  raising  padegogies  into  a 
science  ;  and  Aristotle,  in  whom  the  culture  of  his  teacher  Plato,  and  of  his  teach¬ 
er’s  teacher,  Socrates,  reached  its  summit,  is  the  first  systematic  and  scientific 
teacher.  His  voluminous  writings  comprise  not  only  government,  ethics,  logic, 
natural  history  and  philosophy,  but  the  whole  of  pedagogics.  After  he  had  edu¬ 
cated  Alexander,  he  became  the  general  instructor  of  young  m«n  in  the  Lyceum 
which  the  Athenians  granted  him  for  this  purpose.  In  the  forenoons  he  lectured 
on  the  sciences,  ethics,  politics,  Ac.,  aud  in  the  afternoons  on  practical  subjects. 

Instruction  in  the  art  of  design  was  pretty  general  in  the  time  of  Plato  ;  aud  Ar¬ 
istotle  insists  on  its  being  practiced  in  order  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  senses.  In 
teaching  geometry  the  figures  were  drawn  on  a  board  or  in  the  sand ;  the  pupil 
was  left  in  a  great  measure  to  independent  thought,  being  required  to  seek  and 
find  for  himself.  Geography  was  taught  in  connection  with  geometry.  1  bales 
had  already  made  use  of  geographic  tablets  on  which  countries  were  marked  with 
considerable  accuracy,  though  of  course  geographical  knowledge  among  the 
Greeks  was  both  limited  and  defective.  Anaximander  (about  570  B.  C.)  is  said  to 
have  first  described  the  circumference  of  the  earth  aud  sea,  to  have  declared  the 
earth  to  be  spheroidal,  and  to  have  constructed  a  terrestrial  globe.  In  learning 
arithmetic,  the  boys  were  made  to  distribute  apples  among  themselves,  or  ex¬ 
change  places,  or  transpose  letters,  attempting  the  possible  combinations,  Ac. 
Units  were  designated  by  certain  letters,  tens  by  accented  or  compound  letters. 

The  modern  systems  of  pedagogics  owe  perhaps  more  to  Pestalozzi,  who  died 
near  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  than  to  any  single  educator,  from  him 
comes  the  modern  idea  of  developing  entirely  from  within  or  ,£  leading  out  ’  the 
faculties  of  the  child.  His  theory  was  that  the  youth  should,  in  accordance  with 
his  natural  development,  be  excited  to  purely  independent  activity  and  thus 


serves  angles  and  lines  correctly,  will  also  learn  to  discern  clearly  and  without 
confusion  what  is  truth  and  what  is  error. ”  His  method  being  the  synthetic  oi 
natural  plan  pursued  by  the  mind  itself  in  passing  from  the  known  and  common 
ideas  of  life  to  the  unknown  or  imperfectly  known,  from  the  simple  and  concicte 
to  the  abstract  and  general,  must  ever  live,  aud,  with  greater  or  less  modifica¬ 
tions,  underlie  the  systems  of  the  future.  For  the  progressive  teacher,  like  the 
conservative  reformer,  will  study  the  venerable  monuments  of  the  past  not  as  a 
servile  copyist,  nor  yet  as  a  carping  egotist,  but  fairly  aud  critically,  culling  out 
from  the  successful  methods  of  the  past  what  is  of  worth,  because  natural  and 
true,  aud  therefore  eternal  as  the  mind  itself,  and  then  remodelling  and  adap  mg 
that  to  the  genius  and  requirements  of  his  own  age,  creating  when  necessary  new 

forces  to  cope  with  growing  difficulties.  „  .  oQira  .. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  giant  need  of  our  day  and  country  is  to  sav  e  time 
in  preliminaries.  We  Americans  area  fast  people— we  eat  fast,  talk  fast,  live 
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fast,  and  die  fast.  The  Englishman  says  all  our  roads  are  remarkable  for  being 
cut  at  the  corners.  We  take  the  diagonal  at  every  crossing,  and  never  have  time 
to  see  who  is  behind  us.  Not  only  is  this  a  national  characteristic,  but  it  belongs 
preeminently  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  is  the  century  of  steam  ,and  electric¬ 
ity.  Telegraph  wires  belt  the  globe,  and  thought  travels  abroad  as  rapidly  as  it 
flashes  through  the  mind.  Not  only  does  the  age,  which  seems  almost  to  have 
annihilated  time  and  space,  call  for  rapidity  in  preliminaries,  but  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  imperatively  demands  it.  We  live  in  a  very  big  and  a  very  old 
world,  much  bigger  and  very  much  older  than  it  was  thought  a  few  centuries  ago. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  whom  the  ocean  meant  the  little  Mediterranean,  could 
aiford  to  spend  a  dozen  or  more  years  on  language  and  music.  The  schoolmen 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  whom  the  world  had  been  created  in  six  literal  days  and 
only  a  few  thousand  years  ago,  could  well  spend  their  leisure  days  and  months 
discussing  how  many  angels  could  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  us,  if  we  like  ease,  geology  has  torn  open  the  wrinkles  in  the  pasty  face 
of  Mother  Earth,  and  given  us  not  a  few  hours  before  man  to  explore  aud  study, 
but  ages  upon  ages.  The  application  of  steam  to  machinery  has  opened  up  to 
the  inquisitive  the  habitable  and  uninhabitable  earth.  The  invention  of  printing- 
lias  multiplied  and  accumulated  books  till  the  dismayed  student  cries  out,  “What 
may  I  leave  out !”  The  introduction  of  diplomacy  into  affairs  of  State  since 
the  days  of  Louis  XI,  and  the  increasing  influence  of  the  common  people  on  gov¬ 
ernments,  have  given  the  student  of  history  not  the  mere  list  of  kings  and  chron¬ 
icle  of  wars  which  once  confronted  him,  but  an  almost  interminable  though  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  net-work  of  forces  and  counter  forces,  of  intrigue,  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  of  economics  and  ethics,  in  short,  of  human  nature  in  all  its  protean  shapes. 
Now,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  What  shall  the  next  generation  do  ? — forthis  mountain 
is  continually  increasing.  Shall  we  graze  placidly  by  the  side  of  it  and  arrange 
for  “Ignoramus  ”  to  be  written  on  our  tombstones  when  we  die,  or  can  we  econ¬ 
omize  time  at  the  other  end  of  the  course,  so  as  to  have  some  left  at  this  end  for 
attacking  the  monster? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to  work  out  this  problem.  I  shall  merely  offer  a  few 
radical  thoughts  which  may  enable  the  teachers  here  to  attack  and  discuss  them 
pro  and  con.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  there  is  too  much  time  spent  in  learning 
to  read.  Our  preliminary  course  is  bungling  and  clumsy.  The  world  is  moving 
too  fast  for  men  to  continue  thinking  at  the  rate  of  200  words  a  minute,  and  wrf- 
ting  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  words  a  minute;  aud  I  believe  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  a  system  of  short  hand  will  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools, 
and  that  our  children  will,  at  slight  cost  of  time,  be  able  to  read  phonography  as 
easily  as  they  read  print,  and  to  use  it  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  speech. 

The  modern  languages  might  also  be  introduced  into  the  common  schools,  that 
the  child  may  learn  to  speak  them  while  his  ability  for  acquiring  language  is  strong 
and  vigorous.  This  is  the  time,  too,  to  interest  his  omnivorous  mind  in  the  books 
and  authors  of  standard  English  literature.  How  many  choice  gems  of  thought 
from  our  best  authors  might  then  be  stored  away  with  some  easily  portable  rem- 
iuiscencies  of  the  writers  themselves  !  The  rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences 
should  also  find  their  way  into  the  common  school  if  merely  by  oral  instruction. 
The  boy  who  broke  a  watch  to  pieces  that  he  might  see  the  “  weels  go  round,” 
certainly  has  curiosity  enough  to  pull  to  pieces  a  beetle  or  a  lily  to  find  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  in  the  one,  or  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  other  ;  and  he  should 
be  taught  to  do  it  scientifically. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us,  iu  the  space  allotted,  to  work  out  these  few  imperfect 
suggestions  and  show  that  they  are  not  only  desirable  but  practicable.  All  will 
admit  that  there  is  a  great  “  push,”  so  to  speak,  from  the  rear  end  of  our  educa¬ 
tion  by  reason  of  the  ever-increasing  amount  of  matter  to  be  wrought  upon.  That 
early  youth  is  the  time  for  acquiring  language,  foreign  as  well  as  native,  and  the 
only  time  when  a  spoken  language  can  be  thoroughly  mastered  ;  and  that  some 
time  can  be  gained  for  the  rudimentary  study  of  flowers,  of  animals,  of  our  own 
bodies,  aud  of  minerals,  by  spending  less  time  on  diagrams  and  silent  letters,  is 
equally  clear.  In  early  youth  the  perceptive  powers  are  alive  and  vigorous.  The 
child  wants  to  know  into  the  meaning  of  things,  aud  can  then  master  without 
effort  and  by  oral  teaching  what  in  later  years  would  cost  many  a  weary,  sleepless 
night  aud  painful  day. 

It  is  evident  that  these  radical  departures  can  be  inaugurated  only  by  thoroughly 
competent  teachers  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  child’s  career — teachers  whose 
plan  of  work  is  not  compassed  within  the  lids  of  the  text-books  put  in  their 
hands,  but  such  as  shed  around  themselves  such  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and 
general  intelligence,  that  their  pupils  seem  to  drink  in  as  from  a  living  fountain 
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a  rich  furnishing  for  the  years  to  come.  These  results  cannot  be  attained  in  a 
TT-  am  aware  of  that  nevertheless,  we,  as  teachers,  must  be  up  and  doing. 
\V  e  have  given  ourselves  to  this  work,  and  it  stands  us  in  hand  to  make  ourselves 
e[kcaeilt  f°r  it-  We  must  read — we  must  study  human  nature,  we  must  study 
t  hildien  s  nature.  Beware  of  ruts.  Keep  up  with  the  times.  Never  be  too  much 
m  love  with  a  plan  or  theory  to  see  clearly  the  real  issue  at  stake,  nor  too  couser- 
\  ative  to  be  willing  to.  change,  modify,  or  abolish  whenever  it  ceases  to  be  useful. 
If  the  labor  required  is  great,  the  grandeur  of  our  work  is  greater.  We  are  not 
working  for  bread.  The  value  of  our  work  is  not  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
We  have  the  sublime  task  of  setting  in  motion  a  train  which  shall  roll  onward 
through  eternity  let  us  be  sure  it  is  started  on  the  right  track.  Let  us  act  well 
our  part. 


CLOSING  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


The  President  said  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  acknowledge  my  inability  to  lecture  you.  But  I 
ask  you  to  let  me  make  the  closing  remarks  of  our  present  session  and  say, — that 
knowledge  is  no  longer  the  heritage  of  a  few  who  have  been  most  favored  in  this 
country  for  over  two  hundred  years — the  rare  treasured  possessions  of  the  rich 
white  man.  It  is  no  longer  cloistered  in  the  retired  cell,  book-bound  in  the  well- 
stored  library,  or  fire-guarded  in  the  mystic  laboratory  of  the  experimentalist. 

It  moves  to-day  amongst  the  universal  crowd,  it  stirs  in  the  public  places,  breathes 
the  smoky  air  of  the  blacksmith-shop,  and  cheers  industrious  poverty  among 
workers  of  all  grades.  Wherever  crowds  of  men  are  found  (whether  white  or 
colored),  there  now  is  knowledge  found — it  tinctures  the  mass;  therefore,  we 
must  work  earnestly  to  keep  ahead. 

If  the  teachers  who  now  throng  the  cities,  towns  and  hamlets,  hope  to  attain 
social  and  equal  eminence  during  the  existence  of  the  present  race  cast,  aud  enjoy 
that  repute  which  lettered  cultivation  aud  philosophic  distinction  claim  from  the 
many,  aud  which  the  accordant  voice  of  ages  has  bestowed  on  this  profession,  we 
must  rise  as  far  higher  in  our  accomplishments  over  those  who  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  our  superiors,  as  science  has  flown  on  her  untiring  wing  while 
the  last  hundred  years  have  rolled  on.  Let  us  teachers  approach  our  labors  in 
this  spirit. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  the  true  relation  between  the  white  and  colored, 
but  I  feel  sure  that  in  order  to  be  recognized  by  white  people  in  auy  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  we  must  be  their  superiors  in  them — at  least  their  equals. 

The  road  to  greatness  in  our  profession  is  indeed  more  difficult  to  climb  now 
than  heretofore.  Science  has  attaiued  a  larger  development,  aud  knowledge  has 
assumed  more  multifarious  shapes.  But  if  the  path  to  eminence  be  more  thorny 
than  in  days  gone  by ;  if  the  height  be  greater,  the  way  more  crowded,  the  din  of 
competition  louder  and  more  overwhelming ;  if  talents  which  in  times  now  past 
might  have  justified  the  secure  hope  of  quitting  the  shades  of  obscurity  ;  and  grasp¬ 
ing  the  attractive  fruits  of  world-wide  glory  can  now  but  rarely  conduct  to  more 
than  limited  popularit}r  and  success;  if  it  be  almost  too  late  to  be  ambitious 
of  the  highest  and  most  alluring  prizes  ;  yet  our  profession  has  never  at  any  time 
offered  to  so  many  the  opportunity  of  passing  through  a  career  of  exalted  useful¬ 
ness,  and  of  achieving  that  highest  glory  and  distinction  of  which  worldly  fame 
is  but  a  symbol. 

Therefore,  be  encouraged  ;  return  to  your  work  with  a  determination  to  reach 
the  highest  round  in  the  ladder  of  your  profession,  and  to  return  to  our  next 
meeting  to  make  it  even  a  greater  success  tkap  this  has  been. 
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ALLEN’S  FORTY  LESSONS. 
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Double  Entry  Book-keeping, 

(AS  USED  IN  ACTUAL  BUSINESS). 

PREPARED  FOR  USE  IN  GRADED  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

r 

COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF.  NO  BLANKS  REQUIRED. 

No  Special  Training  Needed  to  use  the  Book. 

Any  Teacher  can  Comprehend  it  and  Teach  the  Lessons. 

Scholars  in  the  Sixth  Grade  can  be  made  to  understand  it. 


ONE  LESSON  PER  WEEK  DURING  SCHOOL  TERM  COMPLETES  THE  COURSE. 


Every  one  says:  “  Book-keeping  should  be  taught  in  all  the  schools.” 
Teachers  say  :  “  There  has  been  no  suitable  book  for  the  purpose.” 


Jtigp  The  Author  has  received  very  favorable  notices  from  Teachers,  Book¬ 
keepers,  Business  Men  and  the  Press.  The  book  has  been  endorsed  and 
adopted  by  the  Bingham  School,  Peace  Institute,  Newbern  Graded  School, 
Dr.  Slover’s  Military  Institute,  the  Charlotte  Female  Institute,  Zion  Wesley 
College,  Salisbury,  N.  C. ;  Baltimore  County  Public  Schools,  Oxford  Orphan 
Asylum,  Thornwell  Orphanage,  Arkansas  Deaf  Mute  Institute,  and  others. 

Maj.  S.  M.  Finger,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction  N.  C.,  says: — There  is  so  much 
to  be  learned  that  clearness  and  brevity  are  necessary  in  text-books.  More 
attention  should  be  given  to  Book-keeping. 

Maj.  Robert  Bingham  says  : — We  like  it  more  and  more  every  day. 

J.  B.  Burwell  says  : — Every  young  lady  should  be  taught  Book-keeping. 
I  will  use  it  in  Peace  Institute  School. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney  says: — The  lessons  are  plain,  practical  and  well  graded. 
Girls  and  boys  should  be  taught  Book-keeping. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Alderman  says: — You  make  the  subject  practical  and  easy  to 
grasp. 

Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle  says : — The  simplicity,  clearness  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness  will  make  it  a  very  popular  work. 


PRICE  $1.50;  INTRODUCTION  PRICE  TO  SCHOOLS,  $1. 

Sent  pre-pa  id  for  Cash  with  order. 

Six  Specimen  Lessons  sent  Free  on  Application. 

SOLICITING  AGENTS  WANTED. 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Newbern,  N.  C. 
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BENNETT  SEMINARY, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


ESTABLISHED  IIST  1873. 


A  SCHOOL  OPEN  TO  ALL,  REGARDLESS  OF  COLOR, 

CREED  OR  SEX. 


GRADE  HIGH !  COST  LOW ! !  INSTRUCTION  FREE !  I ! 


Rates  much  less  than  our  neighbors. 

Aims  to  make  students  see  they  know  little,  rather  than  think  they  know  much. 

Full  corps  of  experienced  teachers,  graduates  from  the  best  schools. 

Prof.  C.  H.  MOORE,  A.  M.,  has  lately  been  added  to  the  Faculty. 

Various  Courses — English,  Normal,  Musical,  Preparatory,  Collegiate  and  Theo¬ 
logical. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  HOME  FOR  GIRLS 

will  be  ready  in  February,  1886.  In  it,  at  no  extra  expense,  the  girls  of  the  school 
will  be  taught  cooking,  sewing,  house-keeping,  dress-making,  and  all  those  womanly 
arts  that  make  a  HOME  “the  dearest  spot  on  earth.” 

In  it,  as  in  the  Seminary,  first  come,  first  served. 

Before  thinking  of  going  elsewhere  to  school,  write  for  a  free  catalogue  and 
prices  to 

Rev.  W.  F.  STEELE,  A.  M., 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  USE  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


A  Remarkably  Interesting,  Practical  and  Economical  Two-book  Series, 

CONSISTING  OF 


MAURY’S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY 


AND 


MAURY’S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

■ — Immb— — — —  »aniwu.JBajua^  ■  — i  1 1  — — — — — 

The  series  presents,  in  addition  to  usual  features,  Beautiful  Physical 
Maps,  showing  Natural  Features,  Maps  and  Questions  Invariably  at  same 
Opening,  and  Various  Aids  for  Con venient  and  Thorough  Instruction,  Re¬ 
cent  Geographical  Changes  and  Events,  The  New  Standard  Time,  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Map,  and  a  Plain  and  Practical  System  of  Map  Drawing. 

Also,  a  Special  North  Carolina  Edition  of  the  Manual. 

MTMRY’g  I^EYIPD  PflYSHTHs  GEOGt^PfiY, 

DESIGNED  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

An  imperial  octavo  volume,  elegantly  illustrated  with  fine  engravings 
and  beautifully  colored  maps  and  charts.  Bound  in  neat  muslin.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  and  popular  scientific  works  of  the  world.  Fascinating 
in  style,  and  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  it  is  equally  adapted  to  the 
student  or  general  reader. 

MAURY’S  WALL  MAPS 

For  the  use  of  Schools,  put  up  in  durable  manner,  well  colored,  varnished, 
bound,  mounted  on  rollers  and  backed  with  heavy  muslin. 

Specimens  of  Maury’s  Works  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charges  on 
receipt  of  the  following  prices: 


Maury’s  Elementary  Geography,  ......  $0.54 

Maury’s  Revised  Manual  of  Geography,  .....  1.28 

Ma  ury’s  Revised  Physical  Geography,  ....'.  1.20 

Maury’s  Map  Drawing  (from  Manual),  .....  0.15 

Maury’s  Wall  Maps  (Set  of  Eight),  ......  10.00 


Special  attention  is  invited  toGildersleeve’s  Latin  Series,  Perrin’s  Caesar’s 
Civil  War,  The  Clarendon  Dictionary,  Venable’s  Arithmetics,  Algebras 
and  Geometry,  Holmes’  New  U.  S.  History. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  Street ,  NEW  YORK. 


XI<  )\  \/KSI,KV  C0LLB6E, 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 


FACULTY: 

Rev.  J.  C.  PRICE,  President. 

Rev.  C.  R.  HARRIS,  Treasurer. 
Rev.  W.  H.  GOLER,  A.  M. 

E.  MOORE,  A.  M.,  Secretary. 

F.  H.  NOBLE,  A.  B. 

S.  G.  ATKINS,  A.  B. 

Mrs.  MARIA  E.  HARRIS,  Matron. 

J.  L.  BATTLE,  A.  B. 

Miss  ELLEN  HADE. 

• 


The  Sixth  Session  of  this  institution  of  learning,  which  is 
under  the  direction  aud  control  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church 
in  America,  begins  on 


May,  Oder  1, 1885,  anil  closes  Tuesday,  June  1, 1886. 

It  has  four  Departments  of  Instruction : 

1.  A  Grammar  School  Course,  covering  four  years,  which 
is  preparatory  to  the  Normal  Department. 

2.  A  Normal  Course,  covering  three  years,  provided  for 
the  special  training  of  teachers  and  as  preparatory  to  the 
Classical  Department. 

3.  A  Classical  Course,  covering  four  years,  provided  for  a 
thorough  training  in  arts  and  sciences. 

4.  A  Theological  Department  having  two  optional  courses, 
for  the  training  of  persons  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Board,  tuition  and  room  rent,  $7.50  per  month. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

Prof.  E.  MOORE, 

ZION  WESLEY  COLLEGE. 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 


THE 


PUBLISHED  BY 

IV1S0N,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO  ANI)  MACON,  GA., 

/ 

INCLUDE,  AMONG  OTHERS, 

Swinton’s  Readers, 
Cathcart’s  Literary  Reader, 
Swinton’s  Word  Books  of  Spelling, 
Swinton’s  Geographies, 
Swinton’s  Histories, 
Swinton’s  Model  Writing  Blanks, 
Robinson’s  Arithmetics, 
Algebras,  etc., 

Smith’s  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Wells’  English  Grammar, 
Webster’s  Dictionaries, 
Spencerian  Gopy  Books, 
White’s  Industrial  Drawing, 
Manson’s  Writing  Spellers. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REPORTER  and  sample  pages  of  books  sent  free 
Our  friends  in  North  Carolina  will  please  correspond  with 

ROBERT  E.  PARK, 

General  Agent,  MACON,  GA. 


THE 


IS  A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  PUBLISHED  lit 


SALISBURY,  N.  C., 

i 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 

A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  in  America. 


i  t 


Is  at  all  times  thoroughly  alive  to  the  interests  (morally, 
educationally  and  socially)  of  the  Negro  race  in  this  country, 
and  deserves  the  patronage  ot  the  colored  people  everywhere, 
and  especially  in  North  Carolina. 

It  is  ably  edited,  and  is  furnished  at  the  small  sub¬ 
scription  fee  of 

$1.50  PER  YEAR. 

Send  all  subscriptions  and  letters  to  the  Editor  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager, 


t.  c.  -D^.:LTC-$r, 


SALISBURY,  \.  C. 


TO  TEACHERS  and  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


A  GREAT  ADVANTAGE  WILL  BE  FOUND  IN  SUPPLYING  YOUR  SCHOOLS 
COMPLETE  WITH  THE  ECLECTIC  SERIES. 


Send  for  our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. 


To  adopt  and  introduce  the  Revised  Eclectic  Educational  Series  is  to  secure 
the  best  modern  school  books  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  to  settle  the  text¬ 
book  question  in  your  schools  for  a  long  period. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers  voluntarily  and  cheerfully 
testify  to  the  superior  merits  and  adaptation  of  the  Eclectic  Series  and 
their  preference  for  these  books,  resulting  from  their  successful  experience 
with  them. 

The  long  continued  use  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series,  in  prominent 
educational  centers,  affords  indisputable  evidence  of  their  practical  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  wants  of  the  schools. 

Among  the  principal  cities  which  have  adopted  and  re-adopted  the 
several  books  of  the  Eclectic  Series  may  be  mentioned  : 

New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Portland,  Me.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minn  apolis,  Indianopolis,  Spirngfield, 
III.,  Peoria,  Kansas  City,  Little  Rock,  Dallas,  Galveston,  Omaha,  Denver, 
Topeka,  Leavenworth,  Richmond,  Va.,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Chattanooga, 
Nashville,  Memphis,  Louisville,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  etc. 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series  includes  the  following  popular  and 
standard  text-books: 

McGUFFEY’S  REVISED  READERS, 

McGUFFEY’S  REVISED  SPELLER, 

RAY’S  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 

HARVEY’S  REVISED  GRAMMARS, 

NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES, 

NEW  ECLECTIC  COPY  BOOKS, 

ECLECTIC  U.  S.  HISTORY . 

ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE, 
ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING. 

FORMING  A  FULL  COURSE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  BRANCHES  FOR  ,COM- 

MON  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Descriptive  circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application.  Correspondence 
invited. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO., 

PUBLISH  KRS, 

137  Walnut  Street,  CINCINNATI,  0.  28  Bond  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  1866. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  BOOKSTORE. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


SCHOOL  BOOKS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL  BOOKS, 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE, 
LAW  BOOKS, 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

AND  ALL  SUPPLIES  FOR  THE 

SCHOOL-ROOM,  BUSINESS  OFFICE  AND  THE  COUNTING-ROOM. 


Any  book  published  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  publisher’s 
retail  price. 


PUBLISHERS’  STATE  AGENTS  for  all  the  Public  School  Books;  and  pupils, 
teachers  and  dealers  will  be  supplied  at  State  “Contract  Prices.” 
Discounts  to  Teachers  and  Dealers. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 


RALEIGH,  IV.  C. 


cc 


PUBLISHERS  OF 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHER,” 

A  HANDSOME  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  DEVOTED  TO  PROGRESSIVE 


EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 


$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


